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/MARIE ROZE. 





ARIE ROZE-MAPLESON was born in the Rue de 

la Chansée d’Antin, Paris, on the 4th of March, 

1850, and was the youngest child of Roze de la Haye, 
lineal descendant of the famous Count Roze de la Haye, 
who emigrated in 1586 from Holland with his dependents 
and entered the service of the King of France. M. Roze 
was a well-to-do lawyer in Paris, and numbered among 
his numerous clients Auber, Dumas 
(pére), Meyerbeer and Flotow; conse- 


had completed his new opera, “Le Premier Jour de Bon- 
heur,” which was at once put into rehearsal, the prin- 
cipal rdle being especially written for Marie Roze. The 
opera was produced on the 15th of February, 1868, and 
so great was the demand for tickets that hundreds were 
unable to obtain admission. Marie Roze fairly took the 
audience by storm. Her air, “Les D’jinnis,” was en- 
.cored seven times, until she became so exhausted by ex- 
citement, fatigue and the heat of the theatre, that she 





was obliged to retire to her dressing room; the curtain 





To describe Marie Roze’s beauty at this period is impos- 
sible, and but a faint idea could be given of her who was 
then treading upon the hearts of scores of young men, 


and perhaps upon as many more of married ones. After 
her song, deafening applause ensued, and at a given signal 
gauzes of the most delicate fabric, and of colors as nu- 
merous and variegated as those of the rainbow, were im- 
mediately cast about her person, and what a minute be- 
fore was the impersonation of all that is possibly lovely 
in a human being was suddenly transformed into a fairy 

queen of surpassing loveliness. Just at 








quently Marie Roze was from the be- 
ginning of her career thrown into the 
society of these great men, frequently 
meeting them at her father’s table, to- 
gether with Victor Hugo, Berlioz, Vic- 
tor Massé, Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, 
Ralfe, &c. Auber was the first who rec- 
ognized Marie’s vocal and _ histrionic 
ability,and it was at his earnest request 
that Roze permitted her to enter the 
Imperial Conservatoire as Auber’s fa- | 
vorite pupil, Auber being at that pe- 
riod director of this institution and 
the intimate friend of Napoleon III. 
Marie first appeared in public on 
March 16, 1865, having been specially se- 
lected by Auber to sing a “ Benedictus” 
in the chapel of the Tuileries before 
the Emperor and Empress of the 
French, in celebration of the Prince 
Imperial’s birthday. The Empress was 
so pleased with the young girl's voice, 
beauty and graceful bearing, that she 
requested that Marie Roze should ap- 
pear again before her, which she did 
on the 23d of May, and’sang upon this 
occasion a composition specially com- 
posed for her by Auber, fully sustain- 
ing the very favorable impression she 
had previously made; in acknowledg- 
ment of which the Emperor sent her 
a magnificent gold medal, bearing on 
one side his portrait, by Barne, and on 
the other the inscription, “ Pour le solo 
chanté par Marie Roze.” Her friends, 
however, did not allow this success and 
the great honor conferred upon her by 
the Emperor to interfere with her 
studies, but, very wisely refusing all 











offers for engagements, caused her to 
continue them, which she did with such 
Success as to obtain the first prize medal and diploma of 
the Imperial Conservatoire on the 20th of July, 1866. 
Adolphe de Leuven, then director of the Opéra 
Comique, lost no time in securing Marie Roze, and she 
signed, a few days latter, an engagement with him for 
three years. Feeling convinced that he had secured a 
prize, Leuven immediately put Herold’s opera of “ Marie” 
into rehearsal, which opera was produced a few weeks 
later with great élat. Success followed success, and 
Marie Roze became the rage of Paris, appearing success- 
fully as inna in “La Dame Blanche;” Ber/ina, in “ Fra 
Diavolo;” Marguerite, in “ Pré Aux Clercs.” Then Me- 
hul’s “Joseph” was revived, in which Marie Roze and 
Capoul created such a furor. Following this, Auber's 
L’Ambassadrice” was produced, when Marie Roze and 
Capoul scored another hit. Marie Roze then appeared 
in “Le Fils du Brigadier,” by Victor Massé, in which 
she created the rdle of T. herese, much to the delight of 
the Composer, who immediately began to write “Paul 
and Virginie” for her and Capoul. By this time Auber 
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was lowered, the greatest excitement prevailing among 
the audience, and it was some time before the opera could 
be proceeded with. Marie Roze’s songs in this opera be- 
came the rage—were sung everywhere, in the aristocratic 
saloons, by the military bands, and in all the concerts, cafés 
chantantes and theatres. This opera ran the entire sea- 
son, and was given the last night for the occasion of 
Marie Roze’s benefit and retirement from the Opéra 
Comique to the Grand Opéra. An eye witness thus de- 
scribes the scene: “ The house had been gorgeously deco- 
rated, huge garlands of flowers entwining the pillars of 
the theatre. The rendition of the first act was masterly, 
and the enthusiasm generous, but seemed to reserve its 
force for the second act, when Mlle. Roze would make 
her appearance. The scene was mounted in splendid 
style, and the spectator was transported to one of those 
enchanted bowers described in ‘The Arabian Nights.’ 
Marie Roze, in her superb Oriental costume, with her 
long, flowing, jet black hair reaching almost to the 
ground, stood surrounded by the chorus of Bayadeéres. 
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this moment flowers began to pour 
from every direction at the fair bene- 
ficiary’s feet. The stage presented one 
mass of choicest flowers—bouquets of 
every conceivable design. The curtain 
that went down on the scene amid the 
wildest demonstration was again up- 
lifted to reveal a still greater phenom- 
enon—for phenomenon it was, indeed. 
An immense quantity of freshly cut 
flowers, mostly detached rosebuds, had 
| been secretly brought above the scenes, 
behind the curtain, and were skillfully 
scattered from an unseen height, after 
the manner of the mimic snow storm. 
Through the entire width of the stage 
poured this deluge of lovely roses. The 
scene baffles description; a Byron only 
could do justice to its great beauty. 
Marie Roze, blushing a crimson red, 
hardly knew how to express her grati- 
tude. The demonstration had become 
a real punishment to her, but it was one 
of the pleasing punishments that wo- 
men love to bear. Fired by a justifi- 
able ambition to make a name in grand 
| opera, Marie Roze commenced to study 
| the rdle of Marguerite in “ Faust,” un- 
| der Charles Gounod, in which opera 
she made her début at the Grand Opéra 
in December, 1869, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that she followed Carval- 
ho, the original of this rdle, she suc- 
ceeded in gaining the favor of one of 
| the most cultured and critical audiences 
in Europe, and her début at the Grand 

| Opéra was a pronounced success. Dur- 
| ing this season Marie Roze sang at all 
| the imperial concerts given at the Tui- 
| leries by the Emperor, the last of which 
was given on Monday, March 14, 1870. 
The grand entertainment given upon 
this occasion is celebrated as being the last of its kind 
ever given at the Tuileries. It was while Marie Roze 
was singing that the cipher dispatch was received by the 
Emperor from Ems which decided the war between 
France and Germany, which was declared on July 15. 
Marie Roze, instead of leaving Paris with the other art- 
ists of the opera, remained in the city, and during the 
siege was chosen to sing “ The Marseillaise” and other pa- 
triotic songs to the vast audiences assembled to hear her. 
During the blockade Marie Roze even refused to take 
advantage of the liberty accorded by the Germans to aH 
women to leave the beleaguered city, but remained to per- 
form the part of a true and loyal Frenchwoman. She 
organized an ambulance of her own, which she supported 
by giving concerts and even dramatic performances, thus 
proving her wonderful versatility. Notable among these 
representations was the occasion when Marie Roze, in- 
stead of singing one evening, recited a shepherd's refrain 
by that favorite poet of the French populace, Beranger. 
The occasion was for the benefit of the suffering ones in 
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Paris at that time. She was attired in a shepherd's cos- 
tume, and looked as bewitching as she always does. 
Among the vast audience present was the now famous 
artist De Neuville, who was so captivated by the beauty 
of the fair prima donna in peasant’s garb that he made a 
sketch of her upon the spot. A few weeks later he sent 
a fine portrait of Marie Roze to herself, and begged her 
acceptance of the gift. The picture now hangs in the 
salon of Mme. Roze’s residence in Paris. A Russian 
connoisseur in art has been buying up, at any price, all 
of De Neuville’s pictures which he can find. Hearing 
of the artist’s potriait of Marie Roze, he immediately 
went to see it, and has written to her, through her 
brother, to know if she will part with the picture for 
any sum she chooses to name. But she has declined this 
offer with thanks, saying that whenever the day comes 
when she is in need of money she will consider the 
munificent proposal. 

The Commune came and Paris was filled with fanatical 
wretches, amongst whom were the vilest of the vile. 
When men, courageous indeed, but less courageous than 
women, fled the city in fear, Marie Roze remained. The 
Paris /igaro relates an anecdote of Marie Roze during 
the time of the Commune which is worthy of repetition. 
Like most prime donne of the operatic stage, she has re- 
ceived innumerable offers of marriage from men of all 
classes in society. Among her most persistent admirers 
was a young French marquis of very dissipated habits, 
who threatened her frequently with terrible punishment 
if she continued to turn a deaf ear to his suit, and finally 
invited her to meet him alone at a retired spot of the 
Bois de Boulogne to say to him yes or no, again threaten- 
ing her with permanent disfigurement in case of her fail- 
ing to keep the rendezvous. Greatly alarmed, Marie 
Roze consulted her friends, who, in turn, informed the 
police. At their suggestion she went to meet the Mar- 
quis, and, when he spoke to her, four concealed commis- 
saries de police rushed out and secured him. A bottle 
of vitriol was found concealed on his person. He was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. When the Commune threw open the prisons the 
Marquis escaped, and still vowing vengeance he wrote to 
Marie Roze, saying he had sworn to disfigure her face 
with vitriol; but chance prevented him carrying out his 
diabolical design. As he was crossing the barricades 
near Marie Roze’s house one night, he was shot dead by 
the sentry. 

At the termination of hostilities, Marie Roze was pre- 
sented by M. Thiers and Marshal MacMahon with a gold 
medal and diploma, signed by them, thanking her in the 
name of “La France” for distinguished bravery. She 
was also presented with numerous gold medals from the 
various regiments in recognition of her great acts of cour- 
age and charity, and with a bronze medal of the Geneva 
Convention for ambulance service and succor rendered to 
the sick and wounded. Immediately peace reigned once 
more in Paris, Marie Roze made a tour in Holland, visit- 
ing all the principal cities, and meeting with the greatest 
success, and afterward accepted an offer to open the opera 
at Brussels. The King and the entire court were present 
on the occasion of her début, in which she appeared as 
Amelia in “Un Ballo in Maschera,” being the first time 
this opera was ever performed in Brussels The King of 
the Belgians went on the stage during the performance 
to compliment her on her great success. Madame Roze, 
during her stay in Belgium, was presented by the King 
with the “order of merit,” an honor rarely conferred. 

Her growing celebrity attracted the attention of Col- 
onel Mapleson, director of Her Majesty’s Opera, London, 
who offered Marie Roze a brilliant engagement in Lon- 
don, where she appeared the 18th of May, 1872, as 
Varguertte,in“Faust.” Her success was so great that Col- 
onel Mapleson offered her a five years’ engagement, which 
she accepted, and which resulted in her adopting the 
Italian stage. Since that time Marie Roze has sung every 
season in London opera, appearing in all the great rdles 
of dramatic opera, until to-day she possesses one of the 
largest répertoires of any prima donna. In 1877, Max 
Strakosch engaged Mme. Roze for this opera season in 
the United States. Of her success in this country it is 
superfluous to speak, or after the hearty expressions of 
approval received from the press—they are known to 
every one. Marie Roze is not less amiable as a woman 
than illustrious as an artiste. Her manners are singularly 
fascinating and totally free from egotism. She wins the 
affections of all by her artless grace; and, amid all the 
squabbles of prime donne and impressarii, she has always 
shown herselt the true woman devoted to her art and 
evincing no petty jealousies. Hence the reason why she 
is beloved by all her fellow artistes. She is charitable 
and complaisant, and we have known innumerable in- 
stances of her kindly and generous nature, In 1878 she was 
married to Henry Mapleson, a son of Colonel Mapleson., 
For this season she has been engaged as the prima donna 
of the Strakosch-Hess Opera Company, and will make 
her appearance at the Globe Theatre, Boston, on Mon- 
day evening, November 8. 


J An Episode in the Life of Beethoven. 


HE Menestrel, of Paris, has published an accurate 

study, by Victor Wilder, of the last years of the life of 

Beethoven, The following translation, made expressly for 
Tue Courter, will prove of interest. 

At the beginning of the year 1811, a rumor prevailed in 
Vienna, that Beethoven was thinking of establishing himself 
at Naples, from which city, it was said, he had received ad- 
vantageous proposals. It really appears that this rumor had 
a serious foundation; at all events, the master had more than 
manifested his intention to leave the Austrian metropolis, 
where his position was very precarious, 

In truth, the obligations contracted with Archduke Ru- 
dolf, Prince Lobkowitz and Prince Kinsky, kept him in 
Vienna, because ofa pension of 4,000 florins, which his noble 
friends had pledged themselves to pay him; but this revenue 
was difficult to collect. If the Archduke displayed the qual- 
ity of being punctual, Lobkowitz and Kinsky did not show 
the same praiseworthy characteristic. Moreover, a ‘‘finan- 
cial disposition” of the Austrian government, analogous to 
the creation of ‘‘assignments,” came very suddenly in the 
early part of the year 1811, and diminished much Beethoven’s 
pension. From 4,000 it descended to 800 florins, according 
to Schindler; to 1,612 according to Thayer, whose calcula- 
tions seem more probable. Fortunately, the Archduke 
would not take advantage of the measure that lessened his 
debt, and on his part, at least, Beethoven continued to re- 
ceive all the account. These pecuniary troubles touched the 
master more deeply, inasmuch as he was then in bad health, 
He suffered intolerable headaches, which obliged him some- 
times to remain in bed for days together. Above all, 
through this persistent indisposition, in addition to a swell- 
ing of the feet, Beethoven was not disinclined to go to Na- 
ples. He hoped that the blue sky of Italy and the sweetness 
of its climate would bring him some relief. But his physician 
was not of this opinion, and counseled him to try the waters 
of Teplitz. Beethoven, finally, accepted his advice, and to- 
wards the end of July, after having given the last touch to 
some Scotch songs, the editor of which (Thomson, of Edin- 
burgh,) had intrusted him to harmonize, he was able to leave 
Vienna. 

Teplitz is a little town of Bohemia, which rises above the 
Sanbach, in a valley that extends itself between Mittelgebirge 
and Enzgebirge. Its very copious mineral sources gather 
there every year the flower of the Austrian aristocracy. It 
was there, exactly two years later, in 1813, that the King of 
Prussia, and the Emperors of Austria and Russia signed the 
treaty of the Holy Alliance. 

At Teplitz, Beethoven found a select society composed, in 
part, of old friends, amongst whom was the Prince Kinsky, 
who profited by the meeting to pay him a part of his debt. 
The master. contracted there, besides, some new acquaint- 
ances, among whom was the poet Tiedge. But, among the 
persons he met at Teplitz, there was one that very soon tock 
a great hold upon his heart, Amelia di Sébald, a young and 
beautiful concert singer, who cultivated the art as a dilet- 
tante, but was gifted with a very sympathetic voice, and 
possessed true talent. 

Beethoven’s relations with this amiable little lady were not 
long in taking the character of an intimate affection that re- 
moved the last clouds of melancholy that remained in his 
soul after his rupture with Teresa Malfatti. 


When Amelia di Sébald had gone away from Teplitz, leav- 
ing the master in his solitude, he only then became aware of 
the hold that she had taken on his heart, and thus opened 
himself to Tiedge. 

‘* Two affectionaté words for a farewell would have sufficed 
me; alas! not even one was said to me! The Countess 
(von der Recke) sends me a pressure of the hand; it is some- 
thing, and I kiss her hands as a token of gratitude; but 
Amelia has not even saluted me. Every day I am angry at 
myself in not having profited by her sojourn at Teplitz, 
seeking her companionship sooner. It is a frightful thing to 
make the acquaintance of such a sweet creature, and to lose 
her immediately, and nothing is more insupportable than 
thus to have to confess one’s own foolishness. I propose 
to remain here until the end of the month of September. 
Write me as to how long you reckon to remain in Dresden; 
it is not impossible that I may take arun to the Saxon me- 
tropolis. * * * Be happy, if suffering humanity can be. 
Give, on my part, to the Countess a cordial but respectful 
pressure of the hand, and to Amelia a tender kiss—if no- 
body there can see.” 

This seductive person was the loadstone that the succeed- 
ing year attracted Beethoven to Teplitz from the beginning 
of July. He found there this time a more brilliant society 
than ever. The list of foreign residents at Teplitz during 
the season of the year 1812, was, in fact, the signal of the ar- 
rival of the French Emperor with a numerous suite, of Marie 
Louisa, Empress of France, with her court; of the Empress 
of Austria, King of Saxony, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Dukes 
Antony and Maximilian of Saxony, Prince Wittgenstein, 
the Prince of Curlandia, and of twenty others not less illus- 
trious. But among all these great names there was one, that 
for Beethoven, at least, shone with an incomparable splendor, 
which was that of Goethe, secret counselor of the court of 
Weimar. The author of ‘‘Faust” arrived on July 15, and 
was staying at the inn of the ‘‘Golden Ship.” 





For some time Beethoven had wished to know his favorite 





ee 
poet; he quickly became intimate with him and diq not 
a day without being in his company. Arm in arm 
walked, discoursing and reasoning about a thousand 4; 
which interested them, whilst the visitors Stepped re. 
fully aside and saluted them as they walked. Goethe, 
recently arrived, was astonished at these signs of 
which he took ingenuously for himself, and displayed » 
surprise at seeming to beso popular. As he doffed his 
for the hundredth time to respond to the salutes of they 
enaders, Beethoven restrained his arm and, Smiling, sai 
‘‘Do not weary yourself; these kind people are taking 
their hats to me.” 

This ardently desired meeting with the author of »F, 



























































was, nevertheless, not very favorable to the charm that ved 
poet of Weimar exercised from afar on the compose Knight 
‘‘Fidelio.” These two men, so dissimilar, were not made wre, Br 
understand each other. Goethe, older-by almost be 










years, possessed of an arid soul and egotistic heart, with 
servile spirit of the courtier, could not sympathize wig, 
















generous nature and independent character of Be ' fe 
This profound difference was not long in manifesting j, FE ihe Ste 
on a memorable occasion. be the | 

One day when both walked together on the streey Ps 
Teplitz, Goethe saw approaching at some distance the; though 










perial family. Immediately, leaving the master’s arm, 
ran to place himself on the corner of the street, where 



















stood bowing servilely to the ground. Angry at this ac - 
° : Helene 

Beethoven turned his shoulders on the procession Siaatin 
walked on quietly, and passed right through the crowd 
courtiers, scarcely touching his hat, while the Emperor par 
archdukes bid him good day in a familiar manner, vadgy 
This bravery, which did truly more honor to his ch “sail 
than to his education, is related by the master himself jp “om 
letter whose authenticity has been questioned without 
cient reasons, and which is directed to Bettina Brentano, tract W 
‘* Princes and kings,” he said, ‘‘ can make secret coy York « 
ors according to their caprice, and can decorate their neg begin 
with ribbons and orders, but their will cannot create wie 
Goethe or a Beethoven. It is thus they owe ws respect,” son at 
Undoubtedly, these are grand words, but the counselg nora in 
Goethe, was little able to comprehend and approve theg recent 
It is probable that a very lively discussion resulted from jj a 
incident and Beethoven with his accustomed vivacity humor 
impelled to utter uncompromising words against that season. 
cessive humility that he considered a sign of servility, } all of | 


confesses, besides, in his letter to Bettina to have repro | 
the illustrious poet and to have given him a good set de 


a very useless operation, and one which left in Goethe's mi hes 
a not very favorable remembrance of the bold master and en 
had permitted himself to administer it to him. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that in his ‘‘Memoirs,” Goe Ane 
does not even once mention the name of Beethoven, 7 4 Me 
only place where he speaks of the master is in a letteré des 


rected to Zelter, conductor of the Berlin Singakademie, 
whom Goethe had an esteem, which his lack of true music eee 


taste can alone explain. Here is what he wrote Zelter cess al 
Carlsbad, under date of September 2, 1812, that is to say, Conce! 
few days after the adventure related just above. played 

“At Teplitz I made the acquaintance of Beethoven. } ee 
talent has astonished me in the highest degree. Unio odes 
nately he is an indomitable being. He believes the world E. Chi 
a detestable invention. This opinion may be just, burit The fi 
not one that will make life more tolerable, either to compo 
or to those who associate with him. Nevertheless, heist yo 
pitied and condoled with, since he has completely lost public 
hearing, and this infirmity is more hurtful to him on aco son, 
of his society relations than even for his art. Already second 
laconic by nature, he will become doubly so in conseque Thoma 


of this misfortune.” fei 
Yet, this indomitable and rough being could be Opera 


amiable on certain occasions. Witness, a graceful letter, Suppe’ 
rected to a virtuosa of ten years, who had written to exp fit of J 
to him her true admiration for him, and to beg him to act matiné 
a pocketbook embroidered for him. This is the letter: place « 

‘*My good and dear Emilia, my little and graceful fre ) 
my reply to thy letter has been delayed; acrowd of dui lees 
and my persistent indisposition must be my excuse. Do ona 
strip Handel, Haydn and Mozart of their crown in ordet enjoys 
offer it to me, dear child; they are a thousand times the ad 
worthy of it than I. As to thy pocketbook, I will pres best pe 
it with other signs of esteem that I have not yet me . 
Continue to work; be not content with a superficial study chiag 
music, and seek to penetrate into its arcana. It is 
of this effort, since art and science can alone lift us up allow: 
the divinity. If thou shouldst have a desire that I and Ge 
satisfy, dear Emilia, utter it openly to me, for the true apes 
does not despise humble beginners. He knows that atl Friday 
infinite and illimitable; in the darkness that surroundsit pee 
feels too well the enormous distance which separates it! se 
his limited ability. So whilst one admires it he feels atte o 
and disconsolate at not being able to ascend to those weeds 
lime regions in which many from far see shining the Fritscl 
sun which his genius dreams of conquering. Unde gramm 


I would like to see thee very much, and I will request more 

pitality at thy modest house rather than at that of a8 former 
noble, whose heart very seldom hides anything but po 

If ever 1 gotoH thou canst be certain that | will eo 
take refuge in thy family. In my eyes men have ne that 





advantages except those that virtue assures them. Ia herselt 
midst of valiant people I am pleased and feel happy.” 

What would Goethe have said if he had had a kn seems 
of this little letter ? Singer, 
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— HOME NOTES. 


this is the last week of ‘‘ Cinderella” at Booth’s 








_,-A blind girl of Cincinnati is to marry a blind man, who 
jores her because she can play well on the organ. 

_. Rafael Joseffy had an extraordinary success at a con- 
cert given in Toronto last week. He was encored four times. 

_. The American right of ‘‘ Olivette” has been acquired 
ty D'Oyly Carte, who is arranging for its immediate produc- 
tion in New York. 

_.Alfred Cellier’s operetta, entitled ‘‘ The Spectre 
Kaight,” was produced for the first time at Haverly’s Thea- 
tre, Brooklyn, on Monday evening last. 

_..The Rival Concert Company of Milwaukee gave a 
costa with a varied and interesting programme at the 
Academy of Music in that city on Sunday. 

_..-Letitia L. Fritsch has been engaged as the soprano of 
the Sternberg-Wilhelmj combination. C. H. Dittman will 
be the manager, and Alfred Joel advance agent. 

_..-Very frequently the wife of a professional musician, al- 
though she may have sung or played somewhat before she 
was married, loses much of her interest in music. 

_..-At the Metropolitan Music Hall on Sunday evening, 
Helene Leroux, Jeanne Chastel, Signor Castelli and Signor 
Santini appeared in conjunction with the grand orchestra. 

....[t is said that the management of the Thalia Theatre 
have secured the right to produce Johann Strauss’ new opera, 
“The Lace Handkerchief of the Queen,” in the German 
language. 

_,..Before leaving for Havana Maurice Grau closed a con- 
tract with Henry E, Abbey for the final appearance in New 
York of the French Opera Company. The engagement will 
begin on March 28. 

...-Annie Louise Cary made her first appearance this sea- 
son at the Academy of Music on Saturday afternoon as Zeo- 
nora in ‘‘ La Favorita.” Her voice showed the effects of her 
recent indisposition. 

....John A, Preston has made a fine success with his 
humorous concert engagements in Boston and vicinity this 
season. He has used the Henry F. Miller concert grand at 
all of his engagements. 

....-Marie Roze made her first appearance this season 
inconcert at the Boston Music Hall on Tuesday night of 
last week. A large audience received her enthusiastically 
and encored all her pieces. ‘ 

....A Cincinnati paper says: ‘‘In the grand opera festival 
at Music Hall next February Colonel Mapleson will have 
the finest ballet corps ever seen in this country. Mlle. 
Cavalazzi will head the list.” 

....Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood made a brilliant suc- 
cess at Boston Music Hall, in the Old Bay State Course 
Concert this week. Besides a solo by Mrs, Sherwood they 
played a grand duo for two pianos; The Henry F. Miller 
concert grands were used. 

....5. L. Fish, director of music of the Grand Avenue M, 
E. Church, of Milwaukee, is giving a series of song recitals. 
The first was a Beethoven programme and the second was 
composed of songs from Schubert’s ‘‘Maid of the Mill.” 

...-The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society will give two 
public rehearsals in addition to the concerts during this sea- 
son, The rehearsals will be at intervals of two weeks, the 
second being on the afternoon before the concert. Theodore 
Thomas will be the conductor. 

....This week is announced as the last of Mahn’s English 
Opera Company, at the Grand Opera House, with Von 
Suppe’s latest opera, ‘‘Boccaccio.” To-day occurs the bene- 
fitof Jennie Winston, who will appear in ‘‘Fatinitza.” No 
matinée was held here on last Wednesday, one having taken 
place on election day instead. 

....Mr. Richter, the violinist, who is to be a member of the 
company of which Mrs, Julia Rivé-King is the principal ar- 
list, arrived from St. Petersburg last Saturday. Mr. Richter 
enjoys the reputation of an eminent violinist. He will have 
the advantage of professional association with some of the 
best performers now before the public. 

-»+-The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston has nearly 
made up iis programmes and engagements for the season, as 
follows: December 26, ‘‘The Messiah,” with W. C. Tower 
and George llenschel as soloists; January 30, Mozart’s ‘‘ Re- 
quiem Mass’ and Beethoven’s ‘* Mount of Olives;” Good 
Friday, Bach's Passion Music;” Easter Sunday, an oratorio 
yet to be selected. 

-++-Anotier matinée was given at the Madison Square The- 
atre on W, inesday last, by Constantin Sternberg, the Rus- 
Sian pianisi, assisted by Letitia Fritsch, soprano; Christian 
Fritsch, te: or, and Signor Lencioni, baritone. The pro- 
gramme, so far as Mr. Sternberg was concerned, contained a 
More libe allowance of other composers than the per- 
former, ani, therefore, was more interesting. 
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‘ absolutely necessary,” asks Edmund Yates, 
ia donna, should occupy, in a hotel, two rooms 
© two rooms for her maid, and positively two 
her dresses? Is it so necessary that an angelic 
wa for her sweet temper and her distinguished 





manners, should very nearly lose her sweet temper, and an- 
gelic reputation, and her winning ways? I cannot believe it!” 

-++.It is announced that, at the first concert of the fourth 
series of Mr. Saalfield’s concerts -at Steinway Hall, Novem- 
ber 8, Mile. Belocca and Campanini will sing. Joseffy will 
play for the first time in Steinway Hall; the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club, Miss Franko and Miss Giest will also ap- 
pear, and a programme of unusual interest is promised. 
Campanini is announced to sing ‘‘Celeste Alda,” ‘* Di 
Pescatore” from ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” and with Mlle. Belocca 
the duo ‘‘Ah mio bene” from ‘‘La Favorita.” The pro- 
gramme also contains three piano solos for Joseffy. De b, 
¥ ...-Mme. Franciska Raberg’s début in ‘‘Boccaccio” at the 
Thalia Theatre, last week, was a success, as was also the 
production of Johann Strauss’ latest operetta, ‘‘Prinz Me- 
thusalem,” which was repeated every evening this week until 
yesterday, when two new stars were added to the company 
in the persons of Edouard Harting and Fraulein Helwig 
Hesse, who appeared on that occasion in ‘‘Faust.” To-day 
and to-morrow ‘‘Prinz Methusalem.” 


....The New York Philharmonic Club will give six con- 
certs of chamber music at Chickering Hall during the season. 
The first will take place Tuesday, November 9, when S. B. 
Mills will be the solo pianist. The programme contains Schu- 
bert’s D minor string quartet, three string works by Schu- 
mann, Wuerst and Krug, and Reinecke’s quartet in E flat, op. 
34, for piano, violin, viola and ’cello, in which Mr. Mills will 
take part. 

....Marie Van, the American singer, whose success in 
Rome a few weeks ago was recorded, was born in France, 
and the name of her father was Beullet. Her stepfather’s 
name was Van. She is well known in Cincinnati, which is 
her home. In Paris she has been under the care of Muzio, 
who is enthusiastic about her, and who went to Rome in 
order to attend her début. Verdiand the Marchese d’Arcais 
warmly indorse her. She is about twenty, a well made and 
handsome blonde, with golden hair, and she uses her hand- 
some hands and arms with great effect. Her voice, a mezzo- 
soprano, has spirit, enthusiasm and dash. 


....The Symphony Society gave its first public rehearsal on 
last Thursday afternoon, and its first concert will be given 
to-morrow (Saturday) evening, at Steinway Hall. The sub- 
scriptions to the concerts of the society have been greater 
than ever before. The management may, therefore, be 
counted upon to give a series of concerts superior to any they 
have heretofore offered. The programme of the first rehearsal 
and concert is certainly of the highest character. It contains 
for orchestral works Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” overture, 
Brahms’ ‘‘First Symphony” (C minor), and Liszt’s ‘‘Sym- 
phonie Poem, Mazeppa.” In addition, George Henschel 
will sing an aria from Handel’s ‘‘Alexander’s Fest,” and an 
aria from Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe.” Concerning Mr. Henschel’s 
musical rank there can be no question. In Germany and 
England he stands pre-eminent as a concert and oratorio 
baritone singer, and his first appeaaance here will be one of 
the notable events of the season. Mr. Henschel is a young 
man (thirty years of age), a thorough musician, and the for- 
tunate possessor of a voice of great compass and power. He 
has just returned to this country, after a brief visit in the 
spring, having gone back to England to sing in the Leeds Fes- 
tival. 








The Highest Award at Sydney. 


N our “‘ Trade Correspondence” will be found a 
letter from John Brinsmead & Sons protesting against an 
assertion that any other firm gained an equal award with 
them at the Sydney Exhibition. They also bring forward a 
certificate, signed by one of the judges, that Messrs. Brins- 
mead ‘‘ gained the first prize above them all.” 

We cheerfully give publicity to this statement, the author- 
ity for which Messrs. Brinsmead disclose. But we again 
deem it right to point out that Steinway & Sons claim a “* first 
degree of merit” and a ‘‘ special award for pianos” and that 
Messrs. Bechstein claim, ‘‘ besides two first-class awards, a 
special diploma for improvements in the metal frame.” 

These claims can, we presume, be proved, and Messrs. 
Steinway and Messrs. Bechstein would do well to adduce 
their proofs. If the awards thus given be correct, it seems 
clear that Messrs. Brinsmead, Messrs. Steinway, and Messrs. 
Bechstein all gained equally ‘‘highest awards,” that is to 
say, certificates of ‘‘first degree of merit” and ‘special 
mentions.” 

The first accounts received in this country certainly agreed 
that Messrs. Brin$mead were the only exhibitors who had a 
special mention for pianos above the “ first degree of merit.” 
There seems to be a muddle somewhere, and it is desirable 
that the matter should be cleared. The official documents 
should assuredly give sufficient explanation.—ZLondon and 
Provincial Music Trades Review. 

To this THE COURIER might add that its Australian 
correspondent has reported that Steinway & Sons re- 
ceived an award for the “ first degree of merit,” and that 
this statement seems to be borne out by the official re- 
port of the awards. 








...-At the Vienna Opera, for the ‘present month, a prepa- 
ration is being made, with much care, of a series of represent- 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 





[Band news from all parts of the country is solicited for publication in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras. en- 
gagements, changes, &c., will be acceptable. ] 








....A grand popular concert was given at Koster & Bial’s 
Music Hall on Sunday evening. 

....The afternoon and evening concerts of Arbuckle’s 
Band, at the Institute Fair, continue to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

....Theodore Thomas, the conductor, Mr. Lowery, presi- 
dent, and Mr. Aronson, secretary of the Metropolitan Music 
Hall Company, unite in asserting that there is no truth in the 
current report as to a discontinuance of the concerts in that 
establishment. Mr. Lowery says there is no doubt whatever 
that Mr. Thomas will continue te conduct the concerts until 
the completion of his contract. 

...-A violinist on a Nevada stage was anxiously turning 
one of the keys of his violin backward and forward, but it did 
not suithim. He turned it over and over again, while the 
audience impatiently waited, until a voice came from the 
gallery, ‘‘Chonny, yoost hit der bung.”’ 

...-Of Alfred Deséve, violinist to H. R. H. 
Louise, who will appear before the Boston public on Novem- 
ber 9, a correspondent of the Boston 7>amscrift says: As 
this violinist will make his public début in Boston on this oc- 
casion, your readers may not feel disinclined to hear some- 
thing about him; and it may not be out of place to state a 
few of the impressions which his remarkable playing created 
at a private musicale, on Wednesday afternoon, at the music 
room of Mr. Sherwood, on Tremont street. In referring to 
the playing of Deséve as remarkable, it would be no more 
_than just to state, that his technique is not sowenderful as the 
spiritual vigor, enthusiasm and intelligence with which he 
interprets. But, for oneso young (he is not yet twenty years 
old), his technique, if not phenominal, is beyond all ques- 
tion superbly artistic and refined. The musicale was opened 
by Messrs, Sherwood and Deséve, who mutually performed 
the celebrated Kreutzer sonata of Beethoven. I think I never 
heard this work performed (the Rubinstein-Wieniawski ren- 
dering always excepted), when listeners, though few in num- 
ber, seemed more spellbound and entranced by the perform- 
ance. Writing as one of the musical profession, I feel like 
saying, Gott sei Dank that Deséve has not been heralded to 
public as ‘‘the greatest living violinist.” Hap- 
pily there exists one genius, one of the highest en- 
dowed of violinists, whose reputation has been 
slaughtered by the extravagant advertising of a con- 
cert manager. Henry White, of the Artists’ Guild, who first 
invited Deséve to come to this country last summer, cer- 
tainly merits a word of recognition for the unostentatious 
yet effective interest he has taken in the young virtuoso, 
But I will refer more directly to the violin playing of Deséve. 
We have read that the ronowned Sivori never felt so fully in- 
spired as when he fancied he ‘‘saw Satan’s tail protruding 
from the S-shaped apertures of his instrument.” Now De- 
séve’s playing has all the intensity which the foregoing quo- 
tation implies; only, per contra, it is the intensity of feeling 
that thus affords evidence of the existence of nobility and a 
more transcendental passion than was known to Sivori. De- 
séve’s playing is not in the slightest degree sensuously elo- 
quent in its effect. A Frenchman might say of it, // y a fa de 
la diablerie ; but that would be the fault of the Frenchman 
and not of Deséve. I assure your readers that he is a won- 
derful musician, this Deséve; and I but echo the sentiments 
of a number of my fellow musicians who have heard him 
perform. The musicale concluded with a performance of 
the last two movements of the Mendelssohn violin concerto, 
Otto Bendix, the highly accomplished Danish pianist, ably 
assisted Alfred Deséve in the performance of the work. 
Possibly I have written too enthusiastically regarding De- 
séve; but, if a generous number of your many readers will 
only attend the concert to be given in Tremont Temple on 
November g, I certainly shall anticipate an enthusiasm that 
now irresistibly possesses your humble correspondent. 
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K Serr"Ta Belle Laurette” was produced October 30 at the 
Théatre de la Renaissance. As one of Offenbach’'s two post- 
humous works, and as having been composed for the stage on 
which his most formidable rival has reigned so long supreme, 
it has attracted more notice than any light musical produc- 
tion of the year. The overture has been mainly written by 
M. Léo Délibes. The score of Offenbach’s other posthumous 
work, ‘‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann,”’ which is destined for the 
Opéra Comique, has recently been purchased for $20,000, by 
MM. Choudens, the publishers. The Grand Opéra last week 
revived Rossiui’s opera, ‘‘Le Comte Ory,” but the success 
that formerly attended the misadventures of that gallant did 
not wait on this production, and neither Scribe’s words nor 
Rossini's music were found to the taste of the audience of 
to-day. 








....The illumination of the Paris Opera House is insuffi- 
cient, and the acoustics also very bad—execrable, the French 
journals say. The first defect has been somewhat remedied, 
as lights before the boxes have been added, but the latter de- 
fect has received no attention. ‘‘And yet,” says Z’Art Mu- 
sical, ** it would be far preferable to better the acoustics than 
to make the ladies in the boxes perspire. 





ations of Weber’s operas, to follow up the ‘‘Mozart-Cycius.” 
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wa FOREIGN NOTES. 


...-Marie Van Zandt is back at the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
and renewing her former success. 

...-Recently, at the Petersburg Opera House, Russia, the 
516th representation of Glinka’s opera, ‘‘Life for the Czar,” 
was given. 

....Arthur Sullivan’s new sacred musical drama, ‘‘ The 
Martyr of Antioch,” was successfully produced at the Leeds 
Musical Festival. 

....A new Milan theatre for the performance of ‘‘ opera 
comique” is being discussed by the press and those inter- 
ested in the scheme. 

...-Last month at the Prince Alfonso Theatre, Madrid, 
Saint-Saéns, the composer and pianist, and Viardet, the vio- 
linista, gave some concerts. 

..++The present month Patti will sing in two concerts and 
in ‘Don Pasquale,” at Aja, and with this opera will give also 
some representations at Amsterdam, 





...-On May 2, 1841, two young artists made their début at 
aconcert in Paris, The one, aged twenty-two, was Jacques 
Offenbach; and the other aged twelve, Anton Rubinstein. 

....On October 9 Verdi completed his sixty-seventh year. 
On this occasion the illustrious master received an infinite 
number of dispatches from all parts of Italy and from foreign 
countries also. 

ee The Gasette des Femmes, published in Paris, says that 
in 1878 the number of theatre artists (French) was 3,599, of 
whom 948 were prima donnas, 2,060 actresses, and 591 café- 
concert singers. 

..++From 1868 until now the famous Cruvelli (now Baro- 
ness Vigier) has given at Nice twelve annual concerts for the 
benefit of the poor, which concerts have netted altogether 
some 200,000 francs. 

..++'' Don Pablo” is the title of a new comic opera in three 
acts, represented recently in the Dresden Theatre. The 
music is by Rehbaum, and is pleasing, but little theatrical. 
Rehbaum is a pupil of the celebrated Kiel. 

...-On the 3d of November (last Wednesday) the-Italian 
opera season was inaugurated in Havana. From reports, 
the subscription is said to have reached the conspicuous 
sum of 500,000 francs. Good for Havana! 

.++. The impresario of Guatemala wished to force the art- 
ists of his company to sing dramatic opera and French 
The better artists in it refused to do this and 
They are to be commended for the 


operetta, 
broke their contracts. 
spirit displayed. 

...-Atthe promenade concerts, Covent Garden, London, 
there has been performed with the best effect a pot-pourri 
from the ballet ‘‘Alma,” composed by the celebrated Michael 
Costa, written when the famous danseur Cerrito was at the 
height of his glory. 

..»At Acqui, a new temple of the representative arts, will 
be opened, called the Politeama Renazzo. It has no boxes 
but only galleries, The dramatic company, Glech-Pareti, 
will open it provisionally. The real inauguration will take 
place the coming summer with opera representations. 

....The Vienna Mew Free Press, speaking of Clara Louise 
Kellogg's recent appearance in that city, says: ‘‘Her great 
merit does not so much consist in the virtuosity of her florid 
singing as in the genuinely musical feeling and the pure, in- 
corruptible sense of the beautiful with which she renders 
even the smallest phrase.” 

..++At Frankfort great preparations are being made for the 

inauguration of the new Opera House. ‘‘Don Giovanni” is 
the opera selected for the first representation. The Emperor 
will be in attendance, After the first act tea will be served 
by the most beautiful Frankfort ladies dressed in grand gala 
costume with the city colors. 
“XA. ..Maria Taglioni, the ronowned ex-danseuse, who is to- 
day seventy-three years old, has left London and is going to 
establish herself at Marseilles, near her son, the Count Gil- 
bert des Voisins. Her departure displeases much of the 
high London society, to whom Taglioni, notwithstanding her 
seventy-three years, gave dancing lessons, among others the 
daughters of the Prince of Wales. 

....The directors of the Naples Conservatory of Music 
have had published a relation about the result of the studies 
during the scholastic year 1879-80. From this relation it is 
shown that in the Conservatory of Naples an endeavor is 
made to create true artists out of the pupils and not simply 
mechanical players and singers, To obtain this lofty aim, 
literary instruction (without which an artist, whatever talent 
he may possess, will never be anything but an automaton) 
has acquired a very notable advance. In the institution 
named the Italian and Latin languages are taught, geography, 
history, mathematics, the dramatic and poetic arts, &c., &c. 
To-day this instruction is a necessity that no student ought 


to pass over. 





...-A musical and dramatic entertainment was given at 
Frobisher’s College of Oratory, 54 East Twenty-first street, 
on Thursday, Oct, 28. Piano recitals by E. A. Parsons and 


songs by Miss Gaffney and C, J. Bushnell, alternated with 
representations from ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Katharine 
and Petruchio” and ‘‘A Pretty Piece of Business,” given by 


/“ The Soundboards of Pianofortes. 
ONSIDERING the position soundboards occupy 


in relation to stringed instruments, it is rather remarka- 
ble that so little has been written concerning them, notwith- 
standing the large number of works that have from time to 
time appeared on kindred subjects. It is, indeed, a fact that 
a student wishing for practical, or even theoretical, infor- 
mation might search the best furnished libraries in vain for 
a single text book on the subject. It is easy to understand 
that practical experimenters would not be likely to publish 
the details of any good thing they might happen to stumble 
upon; but as this reason would not apply to scientists, there 
seems to be only one conclusion to arrive at; that conclu- 
sion, however, it would hardly be polite to mention, Mean- 
time, foreigners are pushing us very closely, and it is a ques- 
tion for the trade whether it is wise to entertain any longer 
that conservative seclusion and jealousy of each other for 
which it has already become noted. 

The old theory that the quantity of sound is in direct pro- 
portion to the area of the soundboard has now pretty gener- 
ally given place to the belief that a large area is only advan- 
tageous to the lower notes, while the treble portion may be 
curtailed with benefit. It must be confessed that this theory 
appears to be strengthened by the surprising power of the 
treble of a violin as compared with the weakness of its lower 
notes, and, again, by the greatly improved quality of these 
same or even lower notes when sounded on an instrument 
with a larger soundboard, such as the violoncello. But here, 
it must not be overlooked, the string also is longer; so we 
must not hastily give too much credit to the soundboard. 

In the horizontal grand piano the area of the soundboard 
has always been carefully adjusted to the pitch of the strings; 
the length of these was formerly limited only by the consider- 
ation of finding a room sufficiently large for its accommoda- 
tion; and even at the present time ‘concert grands” occa- 
sionally attain mammoth proportions, though, as regards 
what is called the ‘‘drawing-room grands,” the tendency has, 
for some time past, been to greatly reduce their length, and 
that with a result equally satisfactory as regards the tone, as in 
the example of the violoncello just referred to, and, curiously 
enough, by pursuing an exactly contrary course. The dif- 
ferent areas of the soundboard, therefore, cannot in either 
of these instances, have had much to do with the result. 
It must, then, have been due to the greater thickness of 
the strings; and a moment’s thought will show how this 
may be accounted for. Since, within ceriain bounds, it 
is evident that a thicker string cannot so readily divide itself 
into the nodes requisite to produce the higher harmonies, its 
fundamental must, therefore, more powerfully synchronize 
with the pulsations of that portion of the soundboard, and 
thus tend to produce, not only a tone of purer quality, but to 
prolong the period of vibration as well. It is always easy to 
be wise after an event; and now that we know that this is 
the effect practically attained, we can afford to wonder why 
it was not thought of long ago, especially as the reduction of 
the old cabinet into the modern cottage piano had so greatly 
increased its power as to be singularly suggestive that a 
similar course with regard to horizontal pianos could not but 
be equally advantageous.— W. H. Davies, in the British Me- 
chanic. 








The Sterling Organ Company. 


NE of the most enterprising firms in the organ trade 
(0) in America is the Sterling Organ Company, at 
Derby, Conn. Within the past few years it has made 
rapid advancement, and is now just completing a factory 
where it can turn out one thousand organs a month. A 
catalogue just issued, gives a full description of its 
numerous styles of organs, and among them the Alex- 
andra, an engraving of which can be seen by referring to 
the advertising columns of this number. 

This firm makes a specialty of reed organs for the ex- 
port trade, the lumber used in their construction being 
specially prepared to resist the various changes of climate, 
and the action so adjusted as to work freely in either a 
dry or humid atmosphere. 

All goods for foreign shipment are firmly packed in 
strong cases, and every precaution is taken to insure 
against damp or rough handling in transit. 

The company having quadrupled its capacity for pro- 
duction within a short period, it is now prepared to meet 
every demand made on it. 








....The French journals give particulars about the rehear- 
sal which took place at the Paris Opera House of Gounod’s 
new opera, ‘‘ The Tribute of Zamora,” saying that the libret- 
tist, Ennery, made all the spectators weep, and Gounod, who 
sang the opera, accompanying himself on the piano, awak- 
ened such enthusiasm that the affected listeners threw them- 
selves into his arms. In short, this rehearsal was such an 
event that, if half the enthusiasm is created when the opera 
is represented on the stage, it will be a magnificent repetition 
of the scene which happened when ‘‘ Poliuto” was first pro- 
duced. 








....Vose & Sons, pianoforte manufacturers, of Boston, 





some of Mr, Frobisher's pupils, constituted the programme, 


have dissolved copartnership. Irving B, Vose retires, 


ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be aces. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of i, 





terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will recsin, 


the attention it demands.] 





..-..-David D. Wood, organist of St. Stephen’s 
Philadelphia, is advertised to give a recital in that 
next Tuesday, November 9. As an organ virtuoso, Mr, Wood 
stands very high, although he is blind. He will perform the 
following works: Chorale, prelude and fugue, Bach; 
del’s concerto in G, one of Merkel’s adagios, Mendelssohy; 
2d sonata, C minor, and an organ duet, the ‘‘Scene am » 
from the Pastoral Symphony (Beethoven), which Mr, Wood 
has arranged for four hands, from the partitur. In this piece 
he will be assisted by A. W. Bunting, organist of Chrig 
Church, West Philadelphia. Two vocal works will be te, 
dered, the ‘Gloria in Excelsis” from Cherubini’s mags in ¢ 
and Schubert's Miriam's ‘‘ Battle Song.” Miss Abbie Whia, 
nery will sing the soprano solo, in the latter work, and 
twenty of the best singers have volunteered to sing the chons 
part. The concert will be an interesting one, to say the leas, 
The absurd idea connected with it is that no tickets will 
sold for the occasion, because the affair takes place jn , 
church, and thus invitations only will be issued to a priy, 
leged few. A very sad and bad arrangement. 

..-.The large, new organ for the Chicago Central Mus 
Hall has recently been erected therein by the builders, Joh, 
son & Co., Westfield, Mass. It numbers their thirty-four, 
organ in that thriving Western metropolis. The instrumey 


has three manuals and contains over 3,000 pipes, Th 


manuals are five complete octaves in compass, and the pedals 
two octaves and a half. It contains 60 stops or over, 14 
the great manual (2 of 16 feet); 16 on the swell organ (also; 
of 16 feet); 10 on the solo manual (1 of 16 feet), and 2 
them on a heavy wind-pressure (the tuba mirabilis and fly 
a pavillon); 8 on the pedal organ (1 of 32 feet, 4 of 16 fey 
and 3 of 8 feet). It has besides 8 accessory stops, 14 pedal 
movements, and the pneumatic motor applied to the grea 
manual and its couplers, to the solo manual, and to the lowes 
12 keys of the swell manual, as well as to the pedal combing 
tion movements. The instrument does great credit to th 
builders, and is noted for its characteristic voicing and genenl 
effectiveness of each stop used singly or in conjunction with 
others. It is an excellent organ for recitals, No doubt it wil 
be used for this purpose. 

....To elevate the standard of church music in this county 
will require tireless effort for years to come on the part d 
those interested. Except in ritualistic churches, most of th 
works sung are more secular than sacred in style. “Te 
Deum,” “‘ Jubilates,” and opening vocal voluntaries generally 
are not only weak, frivolous and light, with regard to th 
voice parts, but the accompaniment is very frequently ineffec. 
tively written for the organ, and sometimes absolutely u- 


suitable for performance on that instrument. Composers d § 


this kind of sacred(?) music never realize the dignity of the 
organ, and are utterly innocent as to its possible scope, for 
the very simple reason that they are not organists themselves, 
nor have they ever studied organ literature. Church musicd 
the very old style is to be preferred to the half operatic son 
now in vogue. Sensational efforts do not belong to th 
domain of church music, and waft the hearers’ thoughts 
the stage and concert-room. But fashion is mighty and wil 
prevail. 

....The grand organ exhibited at the Exposition of Md 
bourne, Australia, has 4,605 pipes. The Albert Hall omga, 
London, has 7,500. We give a partial list of the instrument 
which have more than or about 4,000 pipes. They are—&% 
Paul’s Cathedral organ, London, 4,004; Alexandra Palace, 
London, 5,820; Crystal Palace, 4,570; N. J. Holmes’ Mano 
House, London, 5,209; St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 7,00; 
Town Hall organ, Leeds, 6,500; Albert Hall, Sheffield, 4,004; 
old organ of York Minster, 8,000; Screen organ of Yor 
Minster, 4,416; Victoria Rooms, Bristol, 4,000; Town Hal, 
Melbourne, 4,373; Boston Cathedral, 5,257; Temple Emanuel 
New York, 4,424; Ulm Cathedral, 6,564; Weingarten Moms 
tery, 6,666; Merseburg Cathedral, 5,686; Breslau Cathednl, 
4,700; St. Jacobi, Magdeburg, 5,784; Great Church, Halber 
stadt, 4,250; Oliva Abbey, Dantzig, 6,000; new organ it 
same church, 5,112; St. Bevan’s Cathedral, Haarlem, 4,088 
St. Lawrence Cathedral, Rotterdam, 5,700; First Chur, 
Utrecht, 4,200; St. Denis, Paris, 4,506; St. Sulspice, Paris 
6,706; Freiburg Cathedral, 4,165; Seville Cathedral, 5,3% 
The organ proposed in 1876 for St. Peter's Cathedral, Rome, 
was to be built by Cavaillé-Coll, and was to have 8,316 pipes 
The organ in Cologne Cathedral has nearly 7,000 pipes. 

....In the French journals is a notice of the trial of t® 
large organ destined for the national church of St. Luigi # 
the French, at Rome, built by Merklin, Lyons. At the 
performance was the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons and 
signor Devront, Superior of St. Luigi, Rome. The perfor 
were Monsieur Trillat and Monsieur Guilmant. The ii 
ment was very much admired. 





...-As De Pasqualis was singing ‘‘ Rigoletto” in Rome™ 
noticed a commotion in the parquet, and a woman was 
ried out in a fainting condition. He sang on, and ap 
encouraged him. When he reached home he found tht 
was his mother who had fainted. She was dead, 
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SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


etsy Anderson is playing this week in the Milwaukee 

: House. 

_,.sarah Bernhardt’s engagement at Booth’s Theatre be- 
ges on Monday evening. 

wees’ Upper Crust,” at the Standard Theatre, will be with- 
drawn at the end of the week. 

_.With the new year the journal ‘‘ The Monitor of the 
theatres” will again be published in Milan. 

_..Mme. Modjeska’s conception of Mary of Scotland has 
soddenly become a bone of contention among critics. 

eet My Partner” has been so successful at Niblo’s Gar- 
den that the engagement has been extended for two weeks. 

_,..Following the engagement of Clara Morris at the 
Park Theatre, Sam Percy will appear in ‘‘The Legion of 
Honor.” 

_,..-Hobson and Crane in their new comedy, ‘‘ Sharps and 
Flats,” will appear at the Standard Theatre on Monday 
evening. 

_...Shannon & Edson made a successful opening in 
“Golden Game” at Baldwin’s Theatre, San Francisco, Mon- 
day night. 

...-This is the last week of ‘* Our First Families” at Daly’s 
Theatre. On next Tuesday evening ‘‘ Needles and Pins” will 
be produced. 

...-Joseph Hatton’s dramatic version of ‘‘ Edwin Drood” 
has been secured by W. E. Sheridan, who will produce it in 
the course of the season. 

....On Monday, November 15, John McCullough will 
begin an engagement at the Fifth Avenue, appearing in 
“Virginius,” and supported by F. B. Warde and full com- 








OF vishal Leonard, who three years ago was attached to 

the stock company of the Union Square Theatre, is said to be 

playing and singing now in a low dive in Boston in order to 
purchase liquor for her wretched parents. 

....At Haverley’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, on Monday even- 
ing, Lillian Spencer made her metropolitan début in the new 
play, “‘Norah’s Vow.” The engagement is for two weeks 
only, and under the management of Maurice Strakosch. 

... Rose Eytinge, Cyril Searle and company left this city on 
Sunday night for New Orleans on a starring tour. The open- 
ing play will be the famous dramatization of ‘‘ L’Assommoir” 
by Charles Reade, entitled ‘‘ Drink,” Miss Eytinge playing 
Gervaise. 

...-Helen Potter’s Pleiades are given at the Masonic Hall 
every night this week, with matinee on Saturday. On Monday 
next J. S. Vale’s Lyceum Comedy Company will appear for 
one week in ‘‘The Serious Family” and ‘‘ A Day After the 
Wedding.” 

..+s The Parisian says that Sarah Bernhardt was handing 
round tea in her Paris a¢e/ier the other day. The Prince de V., 
bowing gracefully as he accepted a cup, said: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 
Je vous vende grace.” The company cast glances of unanimous 
incredulity toward the audacious Prince. 

...-The new drama ‘‘ Mabel,” recently produced at the 
Olympic Theatre, London, is spoken of as a decided failure, 
but the acting of Carlotta Addison, who will shortly visit this 
country, was so good that one of the critics said she ‘‘ played 
in the last act in a manner that pulled the piece out of 
the depths of defeat and almost converted it into a suc- 
cess,” 

....-Most French comedians, apart from their professions, 
have a mania or pursuit of some kind. M. Got is a collector 
of books and pictures; his library and gallery are most 
remarkable. M. Febvre collects decorations; he is also a 
good musician and composes waltzes. M. Maubant has a 
passion for billiards; M. Garraud writes songs for the Caveau; 
M. Barré is fond of angling, and studies his parts while fish- 
ing; M. Thiron isa savant in wines; M. Coqueiin cadet writes 
in comic papers; M. Joliet is a wood engraver; M. Martel is 
the author of a book called ‘‘ Billets Doux d’un Comédien; 
M. Truffier is a poet; M. Dupont Vernon writes on the art of 
declamation; M. Landrol, of the Gymnase, is an amateur 
cabinetmaker. 

-...The principal actors in the Passions Spiele at Oberam- 
Mergau, in Bavaria, which came to a close on the 27th Sep- 
tember, have gone to Italy to take a well-earned holiday after 
their labors. During this time the scenery and properties 
will be put in repair for future use. They include the whale 
that swallowed Jonah, the sword of Judith, the trumpets of 
Jericho, the throne of Herod, the Roman lictors’ fasces, 
Jacob's pastoral staff and the seven-branched candlestick, 
Forty representations of the sacred drama were given, which 
Produce the sum of £100,000, applied as follows: One-fourth 
to the erection of the theatre and expenses of representation, 
one-fourt! to the actors, one-fourth to the landed proprietors 
of Oberammergau and the remaining fourth to the public 
schools the district. Joseph Mayr, who impersonated 
Christ, received £30 as his share; that is not £1 per night. 
The number of spectators, who came from all parts of the 
world, reached 175,000, and included the King and Queen of 
Wurtemberg, the Prince Imperial of Germany, the Grand 


ines of Baden, the Bishop of Salzburg and Edwin Booth, 
€ actor, 


The Musical Instrument Trade of France. 


ARIS is the largest centre of the musical instru- 
ment trade in France. Then come in order Marseilles, 
Lyons, Nancy, Toulouse and Bordeaux. Nantes for pianos 
and harmoniums, Mirecourt for string instruments, and lastly 
Couture (Eure), Ivry-la-Bataille, Chateau Thierry, and Mantes 
for wind instruments. 

The materials employed for these different instruments are 
numerous, and the variety of tools used in their manufacture 
are very great. The woods come from France, Norway, Rus- 
sia, Brazil, West Indies, Turkey and Asia Minor. Europe 
provides the oak, pine, beech, lime, maple, box and pear. 
(The average price ranges from 55f. to 240f. the cubic metre, 
or £2 4s. to £9 12s. for 35.31 cubic feet, or from rs. 3d. to 5s. 
5d. the cubic foot.) Rosewood, mahogany, cedar, ebony and 
grenadilla come from beyond the seas, and are purchased at 
the rate of from 30f. to roof. the 100 kilogrammes. 

Oak, pine and beech are generally used for the framework 
of pianos, organs and harmoniums; cedar, lime, maple, pear, 
and elm for the mechanism; rosewood and mahogany for 
veneer, as well as pear dyed black, and maple when to be 
lacquered or painted. 

Box, ebony and grenadilla are preferred for wind instru- 
ments, maple and rosewood for bassoons; ivory, which is 
used for the keys of pianos, organs, and harmoniums, costs 
from 16f. to 4of. the set of fifty notes. Felts, woolen stuffs of 
all sorts, are almost exclusively articles of home produce and 
preparation, except a few felts that are imported from Eng- 
land and Germany. 

Steel strings all come from England and Germany, at a cost 
of 7f. soc. the kilogramme (6s. per 2 and 1-5th Ibs), France, on 
the other hand, gives in return brass strings at a value of 6f. 
the kilogramme. 

Iron, brass, lead, pewter are the principal metals employed 
in the construction of musical instruments. For the last 
few years it has become more and more the custom to gal- 
vanize them in order to preserve them from oxidizing. 
Lastly, the gut strings are obtained from the intestines of 
sheep. 

The implements used vary considerably, according to the 
work, in woods especially; and of late years instrument 
makers have themselves improved, invented and made many 
of their tools. 

It is computed that there are in France 7,800 instrument 
makers, 6,000 being in Paris alone. There are not 500 
women and apprentices employed in this trade. 


In Paris the men are generally together in a workshop; in 
the departments they work at home alone. About two-thirds 
of the men are paid by the piece, and others by the day. 
Those doing the rough work earn from 3f. 5o0c. to 4f. 50c. a 
day (from 2s. 10d. to 3s. 7d.); while the skilled workman 
makes 6f., 8f., of., and more (4s. 1od., 6s. 5d., 7s. 2d.) a day. 

The price of small instruments varies so much that it 
would be impossible to make any estimate without going into 
minute particulars. The price of the large ones ranges, ac- 
cording to quality, size, and makers’ name. Church organs 
are worth from 2,500f. to 100,000f. (£100 to £4,000); pianos 
from 500f. to 5,000f. (£20 to £200); harmoniums from 1oof. to 
6,000f. (£4 to £240); violins from 3f. 50c. to 300f. (2s. 10d. to 
£12); violoncellos from sof. to 60of. (£2 to £24); wind instru- 
ments, brass or wood, from 8f. to 600f. (6s. 5d. to £24). 

The total value of musical. instruments made in France 
amounts to about 23,000,000 or 24,000,000 francs (£920,000 to 
£960,000), of which only 2,500,000f. (£100,000) are made in 
the departments. Very few such instruments are imported, 
while, on the contrary, a considerable export trade is done. 
—Furniture Gazette. 


Table of Exports and Imports. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER.] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended November 
2, 1880: 












































OrGans. Pianorortes. | Mus. Insts. 

TORR eS 

No.| Value. [Ne Value. |Cases.| Value. 
BI 66 cc vccnness I $75 swe 
i. aeccaen tee 7 420) one fees 
British Africa......... 10 611) awh! aees 
British West Indies....) ..| ..../ .. 73] Ore 
Cf Se me wis: a eae 2 176 
i sasiecescee’ 22 1,307| i ee ee 
ee 3 250) ewee . 

EE sides vieceeies 26) 1,500 sok OaGuk 
U. S. of Columbia....| .. cee ee —" on 36 
Venezuela.......c.ee- 4 3 1,477, *1 65 

Welle. Ek 2 69) $4.163' 8! $2,677 5! $289 

*Orguinettes. 

Exports. 
Musical Instruments, 143 cases, value.............+- $25,604 


ExXPorRTS FROM Boston. 
For the week ended October 29, 1880. 
































Orcans. (|Pianorortss.| Mus. ‘tenes, 
To Wuers Exportep. 
No.| Value. |No.| Value. | Cases. | Value. 
British Africa......... a) ae Gien 
NES 8605s tcdesds 13} 1,350] 1| $500 
Newf'dland & Labrador} 5|- 300) .. cues 
Nova Scotia .......... 4 325 
Teds <0 beaessots 23) $2,125! 1' $500 
ImporTs. 
Pianos from England.,.............+s+seeeee $1,082 
Musical instruments. ....... Chis sane ddeuses 1,716 











BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION 





Havuk.—Minnie Hauk is meeting with great success dur- 
ing her tour in Germany. 

HENsCHEL.—George Henschel, the celebrated baritone 
singer and composer, sang before an American audience for 
the first time yesterday at the Symphony Society's first public 
rehearsal. 

HoweELL.—A young Boston violinist, Willis E. Howell, 
has been admitted to Joachim’s violin class at the Royal 
High School, Berlin. 

Krauss.—Mlle. Krauss has recently renewed her engage- 
ment for three years with the Grand Opéra, of Paris. 

KLEKZYNSKI.—Jean Klekzynski has issued a pamphlet 
called ‘Frédéric Chopin, de l’interprétation de ses aeuvres.” 
Three of Chopin’s pupils have indorsed it: Princess Marce- 
line Czartoryska, Mme. Dubois O'Meara and George Ma- 
thias. 

LiszTt.—Liszt still throws his head somewhat back when he 
plays. 

OFFENBACH,—Offenbach was fond of those German dishes 
that tax the digestion most. He was a masterly performer on 
the drum-stick, which he learned while he was at Cologne. 

Paine.—J. K. Paine, Boston, intends to write the music in 
the Greek tragedy that the students intend to produce next 
spring, which music will be sung by the Harvard Glee Club. 

RarF.—Raff has endeavored to indicate hot weather by the 
means of music. 

SCHILLER.—Mme, Madeline Schiller, the well known pian- 
iste, will sooa return to this country from Europe, and will 
probably settle in New York. 

Sutitivan.—Arthur Sullivan does not have a conceited 
opinion of his own work. He asks the opinions of his 
friends about it. 


Artists of the London Music Halls. 


FTER all, one of the queerest features connected 
with this subject are the names selected by performers. 

All previously conceived notions of the names sufficing to 
indicate the country must be set at naught by the student of 
music-hall appellatives, and it was always so, even in the 
infancy of the institutions, for I remember, now many years 
ago, when “‘ Herr Deani, the celebrated contortionist,” was in 
his zenith. Herr Reklaw, too, is curious German, especially 
when read backward; while John Holtum, sometimes Herr 
Holtum, from. Berlin, presents a pleasing difficulty to the lin- 
guist. We have the Fausts, of course, and also Tula, who was 
the modern Sampson, the Man with the Iron Jaw; also the 
Great Ohmy, who was the star of the air. There are besides, 
D’Onra and Nestor and the Great Stella de Vere! After these 
the Marquess de Gonza sounds quite prosaic; but Wainratta, 
the King of the Lofty Wire, sounds well, though calculated to 
puzzle the guesser as to the country in which he was “‘ raised,” 
as does Steve Ethardo. On a certain marriage of distinction 
taking place a few years back, a lady, with infinite presence of 
mind, advertised that her professional name would in future 
be Mlle. Louise Lorne, while there is scarcely a name in the 
aristocracy which does not figure in the list. ‘‘ Professor” is a 
prefix of which music-hall artists are very fond; and there are, 
consequently, plenty of Professors. ‘‘ Professor Blank, with 
his Royal Punch and Judy,” is a pretty fair example of anti- 
climax. It is understood that it is quite legitimate to select a 
well sounding and well looking name, and that it becomes as 
solely the property of the chooser as if he or she had been 
baptized in it, and in defense of these names they wil! quarrel 
most expressively in print. I doubt if a single number of the 
Era appears in a year in which the advertisement columns do 
not contain proofs of feuds raging among these artists, their 
opinions of each other being occasionally given in very plain 
language. A champion dancer challenged another champion 
a little while back, and I only regret I cannot quote the indig- 
nant response of the second, who evidently considered himself 
of a higher status than the challenger: it was really worth 
reading. So was a dispute as to which group of three had the 
greater right to be called Les Trois Diables. Sometimes a 
great artist (they are nearly all ‘‘ great”) will launch a bitter 
sarcasm by informing the public that at his benefit the receipts 
were £29 18s. 6d.—and no gassing; or that he is recalled six 
times a night, and always asked to return to his old shop—no 
gassing. ‘‘ Gassing” I humbly opine to be bragging and boast- 
ing with exaggeration; the ‘‘shop”’ is the place of entertain- 
ment; and ‘‘a comfortable shop for a steady man” is an 
expression of everyday use--see £ra advertisements again, 
The artists are very fond of expressing their thanks in print 
to So-and-So, Esquire, and others, for kind offers, which the 
said artists are unable to accept; but this is done so ostenta- 
tiously that one is compelled to suspect that a desire of showing 
how many “ kind offers” they are obliged to refuse, from their 
great popularity, is at the bottom of this obtrusive gratitude. 
The gains of a successful music-hall performer are very large; 
and I may add that as no great training, no special learning, 
not even in music, is required, and as the most valuable qual- 
ities are a little modest self-assurance and animal spirits, | do 
not know any other profession in which it is so easy to reap a 
harvest. From £30 to £50 a week, as is not unfrequently 
made by these artists, would be considered a tolerable harvest 
by many of these who fancy themselves entitled to look down 
on the Great Bounce and his ‘comfortable shop."—Ai the 
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This journal, as its name purports, will represent intelligently and from 
an independent standpoint the great manufacturing interests of the piano, 
organ, and general musical instrument trades. It has no partisan aims 
to subserve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting in- 
formation that may be of value in its line. It will broadly cover the 
interests of both manufacturers and dealers, and with its frequent issue 
must serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 

Three Months...... .... ....§20.00/ Nine Months................ 00 
re 40.00 | Twelve Months... ... ...... 00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. m. on 


Thursday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money order payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pub- 
lisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCK WOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3803. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside de Building, Curcaco, Itt. P. G. Monro, 
.General Manager. 

Philadel: hi: Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. 
Manager. 





Juces Viennort, Gen’l 


WILLIAM E. NICKERSON ee. BR _ EDITOR. 


EXPORT EDITION. 





SHE size of this week's issue of our paper has 
been increased one third, with special view to 
making it an export number. A very large edition has 
been printed and arrangements have been made to 
send copies to every habitable part of the globe. The 
novelty of the plan and the excellent ensemble of the 
paper are sure to attract attention abroad, and thus 
inure largely to the benefit of our advertisers. 





MUSICAL PROGRESS IN ITALY. 

ROM the various reports of the performance of 

“Lohengrin” in Italy during the past few months, 
it is evident that that opera has been quite success- 
fully represented there. According to // Trovatore, 
however, both the press and critics have expressed 
opinions of a very confused kind, the latter ‘‘having 
warmly discussed Wagner and ‘Lohengrin.’” But the 
public, which goes to the opera without prejudice and 
knows what is good and what is bad, has fully and 
enthusiastically confirmed the success of Wagner's 
unique works, 

At first, the music made but a strange and unde- 
fined impression, being accepted with much diffidence 
by the audience; but, with each representation, ap- 
preciation and admiration increased, until finally the 
most cordial reception was awarded it. Thus is it 
ever with everything that is novel. 

Some owlish critics endeavored to compare W agner 
with other composers—Verdi, Bellini, &c.,—of course 
to the detriment of the promulgator of the ‘“‘music of 
the future,” but with what a pitiable result may easily 


be imagined. Other critics, not enthusiastic, but 


moderate and sensible, merely recounted their own 


impressions and frankly recorded the large success 
attained by a composer who is only just beginning to 
be recognized in Italy as worthy of a careful and dis- 
passionate hearing. 

lhe numbers generally redemanded were the open- 
the finales of the first and second acts, 
" to the third act. 


ing prelude, 


and the “Introduction 


Last month another of Wagner's works was repre- 


sentedin Rome, at the Politeama, viz., ‘‘ Rienzi," and 


with quite a remarkable success. The audiences seem 


to have suddenly developed a capacity to digest the 
formerly nauseating Wagnerian doses. The “ over- 


ture’ was enthusiastically applauded, its repetition 


being insisted upon, but in vain. Several numbers in 
especially 
contralto and_ tenor. 
The second act pleased highly, notably the largo of 


the first act created a deep impression, 


the “terzetto” for soprano, 


“Triumphal March” in the third act was received 
with acclamations, but the “‘finale” seemed to make 


very little impression. The fourth act was extremely 
well received throughout, and was generally adjudged 
the best in the opera. From the fifth act the spec- 
tators selected for the most fervent applause Rienzi’s 
“prayer” and the scene following it between the 
soprano and contralto. Altogether, the reception of 
the work was of the warmest kind, and proved that 
Italy is fast experiencing a broader and loftier musical 
life. The execution of the opera is reported to have 
been more than usually excellent on the part of the 
chief artists, chorus and orchestra. From this it is 
very evident that Italy is fast becoming imbued with 
the musical spirit of the age. The tendency to break 
away from hackneyed forms is apparent, as much in 
the people as in composers. Verdi’s “Aida’ and 
Boito’s “ Mefistofele” have done much to lead these 
composers’ countrymen to view operatic works as 
something more than a mere bundle of melodies, 
duets, &c., with only a strumming accompaniment 
added. The progress begun will run its course to the 
true satisfaction of all advanced musicians. 








—- ON THE BOARDS. 
HIS is the last week of Clara Morris’ engagement 
at the Park Theatre, and she has rendered it 

notable by the production of ‘‘Article 47,” somewhat 
changed in form, but in no respect that limits the 
scope for acting in the principal part. As Cora, Miss 
Morris repeated, and in fact intensified, her former 
success in that rdle. 
A young actress, appearing for the first time before 
ametropolitan audience, attempts, under the best of 
circumstances, a trying task; but when she is made to 
appear in a commonplace play her task becomes a 
painful one. Thus handicapped, Lilian Spencer, a 
native of Pittsburg, made her début in ‘‘Norah’s Vow,” 
at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, on Monday even- 
ing. Miss Spencer has a pleasing personal appear- 
ance, and in some respects shows histrionic ability; but, 
even making allowances for the disadvantages she 
labored under in coming before the audience in an 
inferior play, she cannot now be called a good actress, 
whatever she may become in the future. 
“The Upper Crust,” an English version of Heron 
and Belot’s drama, was produced at the Standard Thea- 
tre on Thursday night of last week, with Annie Gra- 
ham, formerly a member of Daly’s Fifth Avenue com- 
pany, in the title réle. The play embodies the story 
of the love and self-sacrifice of an actress for a scion 
of the “upper crust.” Miss Graham's impersonation 
of the heroine was strong, we may even say successful; 
but she was badly supported, except in the parts sus- 
tained by Lewis Morrison and Raymond Holmes. 
The play also is defective in some important respects; 
hence the presentation was vane A ey successful. 





An Art Piano. 


HE following is the description of a pianoforte in 

the pure Queen Anne style (A. D. 1700), made to the 
order of G. W. Wilkinson, artist, of Oxford street and Wil- 
lesden, by W. G. Thomas. The case stands 4 feet 1 inch high; 
width, 4 feet 5 inches, fitted with square or flat fall, and back 
hollow, the fall being so made as to enable it to fit direct inthe 
back hollow when the instrument is opened for playing. Both 
the fall, back hollow, and lock-board are richly carved or 
incised, and these incisions are polished dull. Round the 
lock-board, ends of cheeks, and down the front of the piano a 
novel but elegant fluted molding is fitted, and the same mold- 
ing is used for the door moldings, three of which are placed in 
each of the top and bottom panels, the centre having a square 
opening, and the two ends being about 3 inches out of the 
square. On each end a panel with the same molding is placed, 
to run in a line with those in front. This has a rich appear- 
The legs are turned and curved to carry out the style 
ofthe piano. The top front panels are beautifully painted, 
illustrating the Muses, after the old masters. The whole of 
the case is rendered light by being polished partially dull and 
partially bright. The maker assures us that instruments of 
this description can be made at a very moderate price.—M/u- 
sical Opinion, London, 


ance, 








..H. F. Keidel, the representative in this city of Wm. 
Knabe & Co., met with a serious accident about two weeks 
ago. A trapeze on which he was exercising broke and he 
fell and broke a knee cap. His many friends, however, will 


be gratified to learn that he is duing well and will be able to 


NOTES AND & «sows 
...-Business continues excellent with Sohmer & Co. 
...-Arthur Lavigne, of Quebec, was here on Mond: ay, 
....Estey & Co. have just completed their 100,000th organ, 

..E. J. Albert, of Philadelphia, visited New York op 
ay 
...C, E. Simmons, of Providence, Pa., was in this city on 
nolan. 
..-Mr. Frank, of Detroit, Mich., was in this city on 
Wi cedan. 
. .Weber sold a piano for Cuba and another for Honoluly 
on Thursday. 
.-Mr. Barrett, of Barrett Brothers, Binghamton. N, y, 
was here on Thursday. ‘ 
.-C. E. Prior, of Prior & Thompson, Scranton, Pa, was 
in New York on Thursday. 
..-Mr. Hanford, of Hanford & Smith, Watertown, N, y, 
arrived in this city on Thursday. ; 
....-Wilcox & White, organ manufacturers, of Meriden 
Conn., are doing a very large business. 
..H. Brooks & Co., piano key manufacturers, of North. 
boro, Mass., have dissolved copartnership. 
..+-J. P. Hale, the largest piano manufacturer in the 
world, is turning out nearly 200 pianos a week. 
..R. Johnson, manager of the Louisville house of D. H, 
Baldwin & Co., arrived in New York early this week. 
..Woodward & Brown, of Boston, Mass., have one of 
the handsomest pianos on exhibition ever manufactured, 
..-.J. Howard Foote, No. 31 Maiden lane, is one of the 
oldest string and musical instrument dealers in America, 





.++.J. W. Truxell, musical instrument dealer, of Sedalia, 
Mo., was burnt out early this week. Loss $5,000; insurance 
$3,500. 


..-Mason & Hamlin, one of the oldest and best organ 
manufacturing houses in America, are doing a very large ex. 
port trade. 

-.-The Sterling Organ Company, of Derby, Conn., has 
recently enlarged its factory, and the building is now nearly 
500 feet long. 

..The Orguinette Company is now selling almost as 
many orguinettes as ali the organ manufacturers put to. 
gether are selling organs, 

..The Smith American Organ Company, of Boston, 
Mass., continues to receive large orders for its instruments 
from all parts of Europe. 

....The Estey Organ Company, which is the largest in 
the world, has just added another factory to its immense 
establishment, making now nine factories in all. 

..On Thursday evening, November 4, seven Henry F 
Miller pianos, furnished from his warerooms, were used in 
concerts in Boston, Cambridge, Salem and elsewhere. 








Music in Paris. 
HE musical season is now fairly under way, and 

the new operetta of Robert Planquette drew a large 
audience to the Théatre des Nouveautés on Tuesday night, 
October 26. Much has been expected of this composer since 
his famous piece, ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corneville,” was started 
on its voyage around the world, and these expectations were 
only in part satisfied by ‘‘Le Régiment Qui Passe,” which 
was produced last season at the Théatre de la Renaissance, 
and was chiefly distinguished for the lawsuit it occasioned 
between M. Koning, then manager of that theatre, and M, 
Cantin, still director of the Folies Dramatiques. It is pleas- 
ant, therefore, to be able to chronicle the complete success of 
‘‘La Cantiniére,” his latest production. Its plot is amusing, 
its music light and sparkling and its triumph indisputable, 
There is everywhere much activity in the world of song. 
Clara Louise Kellogg has concluded a four months’ engage- 
ment with the Grand Opera of St. Petersburg, opening on the 
night of November 10, Adelina Patti has also signed an en- 
gagerient to sing at Madrid during the months of December 
and January. The first important event of the season, how- 
ever, was the ‘“‘ national festival” which M. Colonno held at 
the Trocadéro. It was the conductor’s intention to present 
none but French composers—from Hérold, with whose over- 
ture to ‘“‘Zampa” the concert began, to M. Guiraud, with 
whose overture to the ‘‘ Francs Juges,” it concluded. The 
selection of representative musicians was a little capricious. 
They were sixteen in all, and among them Félicien David, 
Bizet and Berlioz had no place. The national music of France 
was represented by Gounod’s beautiful ‘‘ Hymn to St. Cecilia,” 
the piszicati of Les Délibes’ ‘‘ Sylvia,” a ‘‘ Rhapsody” by Dalo, 
the ‘‘ Kermesee” of Benjamin Godard, the ‘‘ Variations for 
string instruments,” by Salvayre, the ‘‘ Scénes Pittoresques” 
of Massenet, Ambroise Thomas’ ev¢r’acte to ‘‘ Mignon,” Vic- 
torien Jonciére’s ‘‘ Sérénade Hongroise,” Camille Saint-Saens’ 
‘‘Danse Macabre,” played by Théodore Ritter, the pianist, 
and Vieuxtemps’ ‘ Polonaise,” played by Mille. Tua, the 
violinist. In addition to this festival the representation of 
two pieces at the Opéra Comique has excited the interest of 
Paris musicians. One is ‘‘ Le Bois,” words by Albert Gla 
tigny, music by Albert Cahen; the other, ‘‘ M. de Floridor,” 
words by Nuittier and Tréfeu, music by Théodore de Lajarte. 


The former is a little Arcadian piece, sung by a fawn anda 
nymph; the latter an imitation of a fable of La Fontaine, 
wherein two old drunkards are welcomed by their iellow 
villagers, who appear to them in the forms of Beelzebub and 








the finale, which was as good as encored. The 


leave his room again in a short time. 


his Satanic train. Both are pretty and successful.—Heralé. 
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—NEW MUSIC. 








“4nd able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
gid that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 


— 
Brentano's Literary Emporium, New York. 
Marquis et Marquise, gavotte........ errr rager ee Ch. Morley. 
The work is quite pleasing and graceful, but the edition 
has many errors in it, all of which should be removed. 








Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York. 


1. The Reveille, four-part song..... (male voices)... ....E. H. Phelps. 

2, Saint Bernard's HymM,.......-+.+++-+ bi fo oteeeee -” 

; ASummer Night....(quartet for male or mixed voices)....D. Buck. 
Alesander POIKR......00-.esseeeeee ee eS C. C. Smith. 

. La Fille du Tambour Major, pot-pourri “ ............- H. Maylath. 


No. 1.—Very well written,and likely to prove quite effective, 
well rendered. The ideas are not, musically speaking, of 
much value. The ending is nicely conceived. 

No. 2.—Evidently the work of a good harmonist. It is 
always a pleasure to look ever such music, even if the ideas 
set forth are not of a superior worth. The devout style of 
the composition makes it suitable for church service, as well 
as the words to which the music is set, ‘‘Jesus, the very 
thought of thee.” 

No. 3-—A very admirable part song written with much skill 
and showing to advantage the talent and knowledge of the 
composer. Although not severely classical it appeals to 
musicians only, to whom it will prove interesting. Every 
musical society should add it to their répertoire. One or 
two misprints remain unaltered. 

No. 4.—This polka is not likely to become very popular, 
as its rhythm is not of a very defined character, and its sub- 
jects not the most pleasing. It exhibits some knowledge, 
but many of the chords are incomplete, and a fullness in ef- 
fect is wanting. Still it is better than two-thirds of similar 
pieces sent us, and, therefore, may be recommended for 
what it pretends to be. 

No. 5.—Like most pieces of its class, but showing fair 
taste and skill in the selection and arrangement of the melo- 
dies. It will. find a ready sale, not only on account of its 
novelty, but also its lack of difficulties. 





F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1, Pretty Kate........ aubusececs sean ea (song and dance) ...A. Ritter. 
2, We Sat Beneath the Maple of the Hil! (song and chorus)...G. L. Davis. 
3. Chromo Polka Mamas 5008's cc's os on0ee (piano)....... ..F. Karl. 


No. 1.—Poor music and full of errors, both harmonic and 
typographical. However commonplace music may be, it 
should at least show the first necessary quality of correct- 
ness. 

No. 2.—The melody of the song and harmeny of the chorus 
are not so bad for ‘*Cincinnati’s only colored author and 
comedian,” as the composer is styled on the title-page. 
Still, even for a piece of its kind, it is hardly likely to be- 
come popular. 

No. 3.—The title-page is simply gorgeous, but the music 
is by no means equal to it. No doubt it will find some pur- 
chasers among those whose knowledge of music is very 
limited. es 


S. T. Gordon & Son, New York, 


1. The First Gray FOG...6c.0304 ces (song and chorus)..G. W. Vickers. 
2. The Moments Won’t Wait for Us, Darling, *‘ M. L. Bartlett, 

» © Pals Pasaile. occ vice) ce. vstqacsccstossid (song)...... H. Eikmeier. 

4 [Cannot Sing Tc-Night. ...... eluakeaecs (batlad)..... F. D, Jewett. 

s. Ali Baba, grand galop fantaisie....... .... (piano)..... Taze Newman. 
6 Le Depart, ROCs ss iievdeei ives cence éanee W. C. Daland. 

7. Orguinette, waltz exquisite.............. rrr SC 
8. Les Belles du Sud, waltzes................ mS eat H. L. Schreiner. 
9. Forest Echoes, poetic studies. . ......... mY eeu H. N. Sawyer. 


m nOdetothe Ey, ©. isdiii’ccces % 
m1. Danse des Almehs, “* 
12, Belle Isle Waltzes,  ‘* 

No. 1.—Notwithstanding that this piece is trash in the true 
sense of the word, it does not seem the sort of trash likely to 
take with the great general public, either as regards words or 
music, The title page is by far the best part of the ‘‘work 
of art.” 

No. 2.—Very weak and commonplace and scarcely worth 
the trouble of publishing. It cannot command much of a 
sale. Mistakes have remained uncorrected. 

No. 3.—Ordinary in idea, but a fairly pretty melody. It 
may sell well amongst a certain class of people. 

No. 4.—Not much can be said in favor of this song, con- 
sidering the melody is like ten thousand others, only with a 
decidedly weak setting. Such pieces can only be bought by 
people of poor taste and no knowledge of music. 

4. 5—Is, without doubt, the work of an ambitious ama- 
teur, whose ideas are confused and whose knowledge of no- 
tation is of the most primitive kind. Rewritten by a capable 
Musician the work would present a far better appearance 
than it does now. The proofs have been carelessly read. 

No. 6.—The principal section in E major is rather grace- 


ful, but the intermediate part in A major is decidedly weak 
and has no connection with what has gone before and what 
follows i:. However, the ‘‘Nocturne” displays some knowl- 
edge and taste and, therefore, should have some success. 
Some big mistakes have been overlooked in the proof read- 
ing, 


Vo. 7.—The “Trio” in D flat major is the best part of the 
Piece, the chief subject of the waltz being very ordinary in 


ee publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 





idea and expression. The piece is not free from typograph- 
ical errors. It will, no doubt, satisfy some persons. 

No. 8.—A fair set of waltzes, but without a single original 
idea or old one set off in anewdress, No. 4 sounds the least 
commonplace. ‘‘The ladies of Savannah, Ga.,” will, no 
doubt, appreciate the gallantry of the composer, if they do 
not grow enthusiastic over his music, and this because the 
work has been dedicated to them. We believe they merit 
more than this. 

No. 9.—A graceful little piece, but marred by some crudi- 
ties, which are offensive to the cultivated eye only. Played 
with taste it will make a fair effect and generally please. It 
is not as correct typographically as it should be. 

No. zo.—Does not exhibit invention, but a fair knowledge 
of music and some skill in writing down ideas which present 
themselves tothe mind. To execute this ‘‘Song Without 
Words,” with effect, some study will be required from young 
students whose command of the keyboard is limited. 

No. 11.—M1. Sawyer has here proved his ability to write 
works of agood average merit, which, if they contain noth- 
ing remarkable or original, are superior to the trash with 
which the market is so thoroughly flooded. The chief motive 
is a trifle characteristic, and might have been used to greater 
advantage. This piece should have a fair sale. 

No. 12.—The subjects of these waltzes are generally melo- 
dious and pleasing, and are developed with a commendable 
continuity. Altogether, we like the composition quite well, 
and should take to it still more kindly if the composer’s nota- 
tion was not, here and there, incorrect. He seems to lack a 
right knowledge of this mechanical side of musical expres- 
sion. However, the piece under review can be recom- 
mended to those who like dance rhythms, because it is 
fresher than so many others written nowadays. 


—The Coming of Salvini. 
IGNOR Chizzol, a the advance agent of Salvini the 
great Italian tragedian who has been engaged by Man- 
ager Stetson of Boston for a tour of this country, arrived in 
New York recently and was interviewed as follows by a Her- 
ald reporter. 

‘*When did you last see the famous tragedian ?” 

‘*T met him last in August at his ‘ Villa Salvini,’ near Flor- 
ence. Here, on the hills overlooking the city, he retires 
during a portion of the year, and surrounded by his house- 
hold enjoys a patriarchal existence. Salvini, I should say, is 
worth about 1,000,000f. He owns a beautiful palace in Flor- 
ence, besides the estate on the neighboring hills to which I 
have referred, and a goodly sum invested in securities. When 
disengaged he leads the life of a farmer, devoting his leisure 
moments to the study of Shakespeare, and in the afternoon 
finds recreation in playing ball and in other out of door sports 
with his children.” 

‘* Does he propose to enlarge his Shakespearean réfertoire ?” 

‘Yes; he will next produce ‘ King Lear’—not in this coun- 
try, however, nor until he has thoroughly mastered the work 
in his own language.” 

‘* Has he appeared on the stage very often since leaving the 
United States?” 

‘* During the last six years he has played in all the princi- 
pal cities of Europe, visited England twice, been to Germany 
France, Austria, Scandinavia and Russia, besides performing 
frequently in Italy.” 

‘‘Why does Salvini always play in Italian instead of the 
French, or any other language with which he may be famil- 
iar?” 

‘* Because he has the theory—and I think it a correct one— 
that no man can successfully portray a character in a lan- 
guage foreign to his own. He knows the French well, and if 
he knew the English tongue equally well you could not induce 
him to attempt an English speaking part on the stage. As he 
once told me, ‘ We Italians interpret the thoughts of an author 
with gestures peculiar to ourselves asa people, and to employ 
them in any other language would be to use them out of 
place. Look at Ristori and Rossi,’ he said; ‘both attempted 
to play in French, but both fell far short in the exhibition of 
their great powers when compared with the performances in 
their native Italian.’” 

‘““When did you conceive the plan of again bringing Sal- 
vini to this country ?” 

“Tt has been a favorite project of mine for the past eighteen 
months. When I at first broached the subject to him he con- 
sidered it unfavorably on the ground, as he said, that the 
people of the United States would not understand him even 
though they were thoroughly familiar with the works he illus- 
trated. Hence the performances must necessarily be unsatis- 
factory. Subsequently Mr. Stetson, the Boston manager, 
suggested the plan of supplying him with an American com- 
pany, Salvini to recite his part in Italian. The idea appeared 
to strike him forcibly, although at the time a similar propo- 
sition from the Court Theatre in Berlin was pending—that is 
to say, all the other characters but his own were {o be in Ger- 
man. After a little deliberation he gave his consent, and a 
contract was made for a five months’ tour, beginning at the 
end of November.” 

‘“‘And what do you, as a co-manager with Mr. Stetson, 
think of this novel departure from modern precedent ?” 

‘T like it immensely, and believe it will prove a success- 
ful venture. There is no question that the public will appre- 





ciate Salvini much more than if he were entirely surrounded 
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by his own company, for the English speaking portion of the 
cast will act, so to speak, as interpreters of the plot, and, with 
the aid of librettos, there will be no difficulty in following 
the principal part and observing the fine artistic effects of 
the actor. The first performance will take place in Philadel- 
phia, on the 29th of November. We preferred that city be- 
cause in New York there will then be the double attractions 
of the opera and Sarah Bernhardt. We shall play here, at 
Booth’s Theatre, in February.” 

‘* What will be the prices ?” 

‘*The best seats will be sold at $2, and others in proportion. 
When Salvini was here before the price was $3. He will play 
only four times a week, because it is physically impossible 
for him to personate two such strong characters as Othello and 
Macbeth in quick succession. They leave him perfectly ex- 
hausted. As he says:—‘It is not a question of fatigue; it is a 
question of lung and voice.” He will not produce ‘ King 
Lear’ until he has first played it with an Italian company. 
Macbeth he has already performed in English provinces, and 
the critic of the London 7imes pronounced his impersonation 
of the character equal in its grandeur to his Othello, declaring 
that the fifth act, which is the weakest, became, in the hands 
of Salvini, one of the strongest in the tragedy.” 

‘* Of what will his repertoire consist ?” 

‘*Of the two plays I have just mentioned, ‘ Hamlet,’ La 
Morte Civile’ (The Civil Death,) ‘The Gladiator,’ ‘ Ingomar’ 
and ‘ David Garrick.’” . 

‘*What kind of a company has been engaged by Mr. Stetson 
to support Salvini ?” 

‘Here is the list, and it is probably one of the strongest 
companies that can be organized to support a Shakespearean 


actor. I may add, too, that it will cost $500 a week more than 
that which played with the late Adelaide Neilson. The list is 
as follows:—L. R. Shewell, Henry Crisp, J. R. Grismer, H. 


A. Weaver, A. D. Billings, W. F. Owen, N. D. Jones, E. M. 
Hunter, Lewis Baker, E. D. Tannehill, Horace Lewis, Mary 
Prescott, Ellie Wilton, Mrs. E. L. Davenport and Julia Stew- 
art.” 

‘*Finally, if it is not impertinent—Americans are always 
curious in these matters, you know—may I ask what compen- 
sation will Salvini receive for his services ?” 

‘*It is no secret with a large number of persons already, and 
may as well be made public. He will receive at least $500 a 
week and is interested in the gross receipts of the business.” 








...-Every dweller in the United States or in the adjoining 
Territories, especially if he be a dweller in any city or town, has 
been, and must still be, a sufferer from piano thrumming. The 
piano is, and has been, for more than half a century the na- 
tional instrument of torture, and every year it grows to be 
more and more so. The fonder a man is of music the greater 
is his punishment. He who has no idea of tune or harmony 
may bear this incessant piano playing with tolerable patience, 
But if he chance to have an ear, he is in constant peril of 
distraction. There seems to be no legal remedy for the in- 
fliction, although there ought to be. The position of a family 
that happens to live next door to a piano-torturer is 
unfortunate enough; but their sole relief at present is 
to move where they may not be similarly punished. It 
is so very hard to discover any such place that sufferers, as a 
tule, make very little effort to help themselves. Being 
without hope, they try to endure the piano pest as they may. 
Perhaps they will be comforted to learn that the authorities 
of Weimar have recently decreed that no person shali play a 
piano in any house with windows open in that town, under 
penalty of two marks for each offence. If Weimar, a place 
of some 18,000 people, has resolved to protect itself against 
the piano nuisance, we New Yorkers, with 2,000,000 in and 
about here, ought to imitate the laudable example. ' The 
Germans are, as we all know, a musical nation, and their 
piano performances are plainly superior in every way to ours. 
They usually exhibit variety, correctness, and skill in execu- 
tion, which is much more than can be said of the aver- 
age American playing. Besides, even in 
there is no such number of pianos as there is in 
this republic, where they exceed in quaniity, ten 
times over, any region of the habitable globe. There are, 
it is estimated, 100 pianos on an average to every square 
mile of our entire territory, and when we remember that at 
least three-quarters of them are abominably out of tune, and 
that fully nineteen-twentieths of them are abominably played, 
the amount of torment to which our citizens are subject is 
beyond computation. An American’s idea of mental peace 
is a land where pianos are unknown. When the British had 
secured Cyprus, and the announcement had been publicly 
made that there was only one piano on the whole island, 
thousands of our people resolved to emigrate thither at once, 
But the statement proved untrue, and the proposed exodus 
did not occur.— 7imes. 

....A curious computation has been made of the rapidity 
of Basque bersolari or imprevisatori in recent contests at 
Vera and at San Sebastian. Including pauses for rest and 
giving out of themes and metre, they reached from fourteen 
to twenty lines a minute. The highest number recited by 
one individual was 410 lines, out of atotalof 1810 The con- 
test lasted about an hour and a half, and the rapidity of utter- 
ance was such that the reporters were completely distanced. 
The talent seems, in some cases, to be hereditary, as one of 
the competitors at San Sebastian who was unable to appear 
sent his son to represent him, and with ful! success. 


Germany, 
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[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER, | 
PHILADELPHIA, November 4, 1880. 
ONDAY was the opening day of the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Society of Artists at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and the Germania Orchestra 
gave there, in the afternoon, its first public rehearsal of 
the season. 
The orchestra, under the leadership of W. Stoll, is cer- 
tainly the best now in Philadelphia; and if it continue to 
develop as in past years, will take a high rank among the 
musical organizations of this country. It numbers forty- 
one performers, and is now large enough for all ordinary 


purposes. The programme for last Monday was as fol- 
lows: 

1. Wedding March, from the opera ‘‘Feramors”.. Rubinstein 
2. Overture, ‘‘Catharina Cornaro”....... pasesecr F. Lachner 
5, Waits, *KGnstior Leben”. 5.2 ..60cccccts scones ). Strauss 
4. Aria, *‘Der fliegende Hollander,” tuba sulo...R. Wagner 


M. Schlechtweg. 

SIRE WD Wy ORs Diinntnsee opdcesceesn eb 6602.60 J. Brill 

a, Allegro vivace. 

4, Marcia—Allegro ma non troppo. 

c. Allegro moderato. 
6, Hungarian Rhapsody No, 2......... occdnsehod sna e Geet 
re IRON” sn ncn pudesaenes are L. v. Beethoven 
8. *‘Danse Macabre,” Poéme Symphonique....C, Saint-Saéns 

The novelty in the programme was the Serenade in E, 
of three parts, by J. Briill, a very pleasing composition, 
which, in places, suggests Mendelsshon. The first move- 
ment is a charming allegro in three-fourths time. The 
second, which is a march movement, still retains the ser- 
enade theme, which is also carried into the final allegro 
with a varied and rich effect. The serenade was followed 
by Liszt's second Hungarian Rhapsody, which was played 
“con amore” by the orchestra, and warmly received by 
the audience. 

The concert concluded with Saint-Saéns’ weird “Danse 
Macabre,” which has become so popular since Thomas 
introduced it in this country. The regular Thursday 
afternoon rehearsals will be resumed this afternoon, when 
the first two movements of Mendelssohn’s Reformation 
Symphony, and Saint-Saéns’ “Phaeton” will be given. 
The Society of Artists, in order to add to the many at- 
tractions of the Academy of the Fine Arts, has arranged 
also for a series of piano recitals by Oscar M. Newell, the 
New York pianist. 

The continued illness of Rafael Joseffy prevents him 
from fulfilling his engagement in the Star course. To 
take his place, the management has engaged August 
Wilhelmj, the world renowned violin virtuoso ; Constan- 
tin Sternberg, the young Russian pianist, and also the 
De Montelio Italian Operatic Concert Company, compris- 
ing Sofia De Montelio, prima donna, soprano; Jeanne 
Chastel, mezzo-soprano; Roberto Stantini, primo tenore, 
and Giorgio Castelli, primo basso. On Monday evening, 
November 8, the entertainment will comprise the Ideal 
Colored Concert Company, which includes, among others, 


ful soprano voice. 

There was little novelty at the theatres this week, but 
the average attendance of spectators was better than 
managers could expect at the time of a Presidential 
election. Leavitt's Grand English Opera Burlesque Com- 
pany began an engagement at the Walnut Street Theatre 
with a burlesque of “Carmen,” of which great things 
were expected ; but this expectation was not realized, be- 
cause almost no trace of the sparkling music or of the 
plot of “Carmen” remains, and also, because, with a few 
exceptions, the artists were not capable of awakening the 
Mme. 


Selina Delaro, who formerly appeared with the Mapleson 


interest of the audience for any length of time. 


Italian Opera Company, was one of these exceptions. 
She sang and acted charmingly. Marie Williams, 
merly of Colville’s Burlesque Company, and a favorite 


for- 


here, reappeared as on Jose, and proved to be as pleas- 
On November 8 will be represented one of 
“La Fille du Tam- 
the 


ing as ever. 
Otfenbach’s last and best opéra bouffes, 
Major,” Mmes. Delaro and Williams in 
leading roles 
H. B. Mahn'’s Comic Opera Company will 
the Arch Street Theatre with 
an increased orchestra and a chorus of fifty-two voices. 
J. VIENNOT, 


bour with 
produce 
next week at 


KR , 
worccacclo 


The Drama in Philadelphia. 
rHE COURTER.] 


[CORRESPONDENCE O} 
PHILADELPHIA, November 3, 

‘6 NE Hundred Wives” is still running at the Arch, 
¢ rhis new play, the scene of which is among the 
sensational drama, brimful of fun, 
The 
scenery, although specially painted by Moran, is only 


Mormons, is a realistic, 


but still requiring judicious cutting and retouching. 


ordinary 


ception, 


might well be worse, but I cannot just now see how. It 
ought to be omitted. Mr. Hopper, a fresh, young actor, 
with a pleasing voice, has good stuff in him. If he will 
cut the doubtful doudble entendres he will receive my 
thanks. 

Mr. Harris, as Bradford, is very uneven, showing, per- 
haps, carelessness. His drop from the cliff into the mine 
shaft is a terrible one and a really dangerous fall. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, as Elder Bezum, John Ince, as Lung-hz, and 
Mr. Sprague, as Fake Sykes, did well. Ada Gilman, as 
Mrs. McGinley, is entitled to the honors of the piece, 
and the graceful Georgie Drew Barrymore, when she did 
not use her tremolo attachment, was very pleasing. The 
little girl was quite natural. 

At the Park Theatre, the Lingard-Dalziel Burlesque 
Company commenced its two weeks’ engagement on No- 
vember 1. The house was very good, and the burlesque 
presented in a handsome manner; but the play was 
“gagged” and “guyed” aimost too liberally, thus detract- 
ing from its merits. Dickie Lingard takes the rdle of 
Robinson Crusoe, supported by Alice Hastings as Polly 
Hopkins, Lillie West as Angelica Perkins, Roland Reed, 
the well known comedian, as $m Cox, and A. W. Mafflin, 
the burlesque actor, as W7// Atkins. The singing was as 
good as usual and the acting above the average. One of 
the pleasing features of the performance was the render- 
ing of the quartet, “Farewell forever,” which was sung 
in good style and acted in a very spirited manner. Miss 
Hastings and Mr. Reed were encored in their medley. 
The former has a pleasing voice, and is a very unaffected 
actress. This troupe will play “Robinson Crusoe” all this 
week, and be followed by “Oxygen,” November 8.QQgt\ 
AT. E. Brown’s new American comedy, in four acts, en- 
titled “Edgewood Folks,” was presented for the first 
time in Philadelphia at the Chestnut, October 25. It isa 
brilliant gem of specially written comedy, worthy of the 
good acting and fine appointments it receives at the 
hands of Sol Smith Russell. Mr. Russell in the char- 
acter of Zom Dilloway, has a rdle of which his versatility 
and power of expression makes him a thorough master, 
from the gawky hobbledehoy to the simpering old maid 
The male element of the cast is rather better than the 
female, the ladies being a little too stiff in some parts. 
When one has been adopted from an orphan asylum and 
care taken of her until she is twenty years old, the 
prospect of leaving her guardian and benefactor ought to. 
be a little more affecting than as Carrie McHenry in- 
terprets it. With the fine scenery of the Chestnut and the 
conception the actors have of their rdles, the play can 
hardly fail to receive here the appreciation and support it 
received elsewhere. 

At the Chestnut Street Opera House “Around the 
World in Eighty Days” maintains its hold upon popular 
favor, and will continue until Saturday, when “ Pinafore’ 
will be sung at the matinee by the Zimmerman’s Juvenile 
Opera Company. In the evening Anna Dickinson will 
make her first appearance, in this city, in two years, and 
will read her latest and best play “ Nurelian,” which is 
said to be a strong and interesting work. 

Leonard Grover will reopen next Monday at the Broad 
Street Theatre with his own successful comedy “Our 
Boarding House.’” The company, besides Mr. Grover, 
comprises many leading actors from the principal New 
York and Boston theatres. WISHMARG, 





Richmond Notes. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
RICHMOND, Va., November 1, 1880, 
ORD’S Company gave “The Naiad Queen,” on the 

F 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, to fair houses (after the 
first performance); and on the 30th the “Two Orphans” 
was presented to a large audience. The company will 
leave here for a Southern tour on the 4th inst. I can- 
not ascertain its exact route or dates. N.C. Goodwin's 
“ Froliques” open to-night for two performances. The 
following are booked: On the 3d and 4th, Bartley Camp- 
bell’s “Galley Slave ;” 8th and gth, Nick Roberts’ 
“Humpty Dumpty;” 12th and 13th, Denham and the 
Chapman 15th, 16th and 17th, Rice’s Bijou 
Opera Company; 18th, 19th and 20th, Gus Williams; 
22d, 23d and 24th, Mohun’s Comic Opera Company; 26th 
and 27th, Alice Oates; 29th and 30th, Ada Cavendish. 

The New Orleans Minstrels gave four performances 
during the past week at the Virginia Opera House, and 
drew well. 
The Siegel Opera Troupe (home talent—amateur and 
professional)’ held the boards at Mozart Hall on the 25th 
in “Jeannette’s Wedding;” 26th, “Pinafore;” 27th and 28th, 
“The Rose of Tyrol,” and 29th, “ Pinafore.” The latter 
proved the most successful in a pecuniary point of view, 
hundreds being turned away on the evenings upon which it 
was played. The company ought to feel proud of its re- 
The Musicale of the Mozart Association was 


Sisters; 


ton, sang two numbers in a most pleasing manner; ang 
Mr. Hoff, who is always well received, sang the Pretty 
little ballad of “My Sweetheart When a Boy,” and rp. 
ceived an encore. 

At the Exhibition of the Virginia State Fair Agricul. 
tural Society, held last week, the enterprising music firm, 
Ramos & Moses, exhibited a large assortment of musical 
instruments, and received a certificate for its excellent 
display. The Knabe grand, square and upright piano. 
and the Estey organs were also placed on exhibition 
this firm, and recitals on these instruments were given 
daily. F.P.B 








Matters at Home and Abroad. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER,] 
New York, November 3, 1880, 
HAT kind of titles will composers choose for their 
new operas in the far future? Already some 
border on the most absurd, while others are in the 
highest degree tragic. A recent opera by Paolo Ferragj 
glories in the gory name of “The Suicide.” The per. 
formance of this work in Barcelona, Spain, by the Marini 
company, was enthusiastically received, according to re. 
ports. What share the libretto had in securing the large 
success claimed has not been stated, but the subject is 
suggestive enough to be made highly sensational by an 
author of fertile imagination. 

The impression Wagner's music has produced upon 
progressive Italians is shown in many ways, but in none 
more decidedly than in that indicated by the wish an 
Italian musical journal breathes that “we hope Venice 
will inspire him with some musical work.” Old fogy mu. 
sicians would rather have exclaimed, ‘‘We hope Venice 
will inspire Wagner with the old and true Italian melody 
if he ever again undertakes to write an opera.” The 
former class of thinkers are, however, increasing, while 
the number of the latter class are gradually diminishing, 
Thus, progress is inevitable. 

Whilst speaking of Wagner, I may say that it is stated 
that he has made arrangements to repeat at the Bayreuth 
Theatre, in the autumn of 188::, “The Ring of the Niebe. 
lungen,” corrected by himself, besides his new work, 
“Parsifal.” The representations are to be given with tie 
aid of the best German artists, both vocal and orchestral, 
who have already signified their willingness to lend their 
assistance for the production of these novel and famous 
works. Wagner himself hopes that the number of at- 
tendants will be much greater than when the operas were 
first performed. Nothing is better calculated to display 
the remarkable energy of the great modern composer 
than the commencement and successful carrying out of 
such important and vast schemes as these. It proves not 
only the possession of large natural artistic talents, but 
also of qualities of a different and equally uncommon 
order. Wagner proves the truth of the assertion that 
success lies in the individual as much as in favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

Elaboration is the thief of time. I mean that works 
which are made for all time, and which are the result of 
deep thought, cost years of labor, and cannot be cast off 
with the same facility as lighter works. Asa proof of the 
above statement (which, however, scarcely needs proof), 
it is said that Offenbach left behind him some 86 operet- 
tas; that Suppé wrote no less than 195! The question 
which will immediately occur to readers will be how many 
of these 281 operettas are known and performed? A very 
small percentage, indeed. This is, nevertheless, the fate 
which attends the productions of every fertile composer. 
Out of the number of operas which Meyerbeer wrote only 
six or seven are performed, or even their names known. 
They are: “Il Crociato in Egitto,” “Robert le Diable,” 
“Dinorah,” “Les Huguenots,” “Le Prophéte,” “L’Etoiledu 
Nord,” “L’Africaine.” I may say, by way of conclusion 
to this paragraph, that Suppé has now retired from the 
Theatre, after a good long career of 40 years. His future 
fame will depend much upon what will become the fash- 
ion a few years hence and what other composers may 
spring up to supply the fickle public with the sort of 
operatic music it may then clamor for. Only the works 
of masters remain for all time. 

The New York Philharmonic Club will begin this sea 
son’s concerts next Tuesday, the 9th, at Chickering Hall. 
Chamber music must always be considered the most diffi- 
cult music to compose, because unless it is very interest 
ing it is generally dry and wearisome. Moreover, those 
whose taste has not been assiduously cultivated can never 
hope to thoroughly enjoy such works. Vocal music al- 
ways has a certain charm even for the masses, while oF 
chestral compositions may please or dazzle on account of 
their coloring, majesty, scope, &c. Chamber musi¢ 8 
never in the least sensational, but of a pure and refined 
quality. The New York Philharmonic Club is furthering 
the ends of art and helping the general public to become 
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of the half dozen concerts which it gives every 

. No doubt, those who attend for the first time grow 

somewhat weary and do not fully appreciate the kind of 

food presented for digestion.’ A few hearings of such 

oes, however, result in the listener (if he has any taste 

for the higher forms of art) becoming interested, and, in 
time, he comes to fully enjoy them. 

We are now without Grau’s French Opera Company. 
The spice of life has departed for a certain class of 
music lovers, and until the end of March, when the 
troupe will make its reappearance here, only a list- 
Jess interest will be experienced for the “tuneful art” 
by a large number of é/asé young men. The music 
certainly counts for one thing, but the accompany- 
ing “show” always brings forth the ecstatic applause. 
Without doubt, opera bouffe is a true musical “amuse- 
ment,” appealing, as it does, very little to the intellectual 
and esthetic tastes. Miscellaneous concerts (comprising in 
the programmes ballads and different instrumental solos) 
require a good share of judgment and taste for a ripe ap- 
preciation of what is presented at them, but still they 
may be said to border on the “amusement” side of music. 
But classical concerts, symphony concerts, and concerts 
of chamber music cannot rightly be pronounced “amuse- 
ments,” for, although they may divert the mind at the 
same time as they furnish it with solid food for thought, 
stilla high artistic taste is needed for a true enjoyment and 
appreciation of such works as are performed, besides a 
steady attention during the entire time occupied by their 
performance. For those, therefore, who merely consider 
music in the light of an amusement, opera bouffe must 
ever claim their first love and devotion. 

The study of the piano seems continually to be in- 
creasing. As an instance of the truth of this, may be 
cited the “‘ Musical Lyceum,” in Rome, which has already 
299 pupils. Requests for admission, however, continue to 
pour in, but they are especially for the “piano school.” 
The reason why this instrument is preferred above all 
others by the most of scholars is not unknown. Its 
capability of sounding simultaneously many notes, there- 
by producing large masses of harmony, is tie chief cause of 
its popularity. Its extended répertoire and great effect- 
iveness have also had much to do towards placing it in 
the front rank of musical instruments. It is the uni- 
versal instrument—the “ household orchestra,” as it were. 
No other instrument can ever take its place, so far as can 
now be seen. This tendency is scarcely to be regretted, 
although orchestral players, it may be urged, are dimin- 
ished by reason of the preference displayed for the piano 
over string, wood-wind and brass instruments. 

As I said last week, popular concerts seem to have be- 
come the rage. In towns where they were never attempt- 
ed before, efforts at establishing them have been made 
with every prospect of future success, whilst in other 
places where they have been in vogue for some time dur- 
ing certain parts of the year, they have flourished exceed- 
ingly, to all appearance. The “popular concerts” at Lille, 
France, will recommence on the 14th inst. The oratorio, 
“La Vergine,”” composed by Massenet, will be executed 
under the direction of the author, who is honorary presi- 
dent of the Society of the Lille concerts. Musical taste 
is advancing when an oratorio can be performed at what 
is denominated a “popular concert. But “popular” in 
the sense it is now generally used need not be and is not 
synonymous with the word “trashy.” 









What next? In Holland, as in some Italian theatres, 
smoking is permitted, but only in the vestibule. This 
may not be a very singular custom, but what is very 
singular is a rack with numbered cells placed in the 
vestibule of the Royal Theatre, La Aja, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the sacred deposit of cigar. stumps, 
when, after an interval between the acts, the opera recom- 
mences. The idea is very economical, and might well be 
introduced into every poor country. But still more curi- 
ous than the rack above mentioned seems to be “Article 
9” of the statute according to which are made the engage- 
ments of the artists at the Paris Opera House, on account 
of the severity with which it is interpreted. Here is the 


article: “No artist shall make use of his talent on any 
theatre, in any concert, or public or private meeting, 
without previously gaining permission from the director, 
on pain of an indemnity representing fifteen days of his 


monthly salary, which will be deducted from his pay.”” The 


application of it is seen from the following paragraph: Some 
chorus singers of the opera had accepted some engage- 
ments to sing the choruses in the Theatre of the Folies- 


Bergéres; but Monsieur Vaucorbeil forbade them to 


earn this extrasum by making use of their talent, on pain 
of being obliged to suffer a forfeit of two weeks’ salary. 
The question which here forces itself upon the minds 
of the generous is what kind of salary Monsieur Vaucor- 
beil pays to the “artists” comprising his chorus, in com- 
pensation for their talent ? 
a small salary in order to make an honorable living, but 
it is much harder for one not to be at liberty to aug- 
ment one’s funds by accepting engagements which do not 
conflict with those already entered into. 
rule affect great prima donnas and primi tenori ? 


It is bad enough to sing for 
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The Smith American Organ Company. 
HE Smith American Organ Company ranks among 
the first organ manufacturers in America. It has 


been in existence about a quarter of a century, and is 
very successful. 
stories in height, occupies a very prominent site on Tre- 
mont street, in the very heart of the city of Boston. 
ing among the first to develop the reed organ to its pres- 
ent capacity, it is now among the first to reap the results 
of its almost universal use. Its trade has steadily widened 
until it has encircled the globe, and it is now in daily re- 
ceipt of orders from London, Melbourne, Calcutta, Cape 
Town, and many other foreign points into which modern 
music has penetrated. 
packed and the boxes made water-tight. 
which the cases are made is also specially seasoned and 
prepared for foreign climates. 
stantly made in its instruments, of which new designs are 
from time to time brought out. 
the “Connoisseur.” 
success, especially in European countries, where the de- 


Its large factory, built of brick, five 


Be- 


Its goods for export are carefully 
The lumber of 


Im provements are con- 


Its latest production is 
This instrument has met with great 


mand has been very large from the first. 
Its catalogue, which has a very handsome cover, with 


dainty designs in colors, and is handsomely printed, gives 
a full description of the different styles of instruments. 








....Alexander Henderson has purchased ground in Panton 
street, Haymarket, London, for the erection of a new theatre. 
Hopes are entertained that the house will be ready for opening 
by Easter, with a new piece furnished by H. B. Farnie. 





Sternberg’s Reception at Philadelphia. 

ONSTANTIN STERNBERG, the Russian pianist, 

made his first appearance in Philadelphia, at the 
Academy of Music, last night. 

He was assisted by August Wilhelmj and a quartet of 
singers lately arrived from Italy. Notwithstanding it 
was a stormy night, there were nearly four thousand peo- 
ple in the Academy. The following was the programme: 


Part I. 
5. Goes Dialie BEANE oe so vast padvescnccitss Rossini 
Miles. De Montelio and Jeanne Chastel. 
OE EEO eC Re: Liszt 
ee I icin. S's ods Sreaiay dareewnccste Chopin 
eh ns ntwaiian voenin wane hadns «s Moszkowski 


Constantin Sternberg. 


Re a | ee ere .....Bellini 
Mile. De Montelio. 
4. Aria—‘' Don Carlos”.......... pied wielnaaad it k oa Verdi 
G. Castelli, 
5. Violin—‘* Antarte and Intermezzo”............. Vogrich 
Wilhel mj. 
Part II, 
is een CONN dik cs Ga eins Acid weed eeu Verdi 
Pe SD GPUs. 45.35 < ds Gwe e er can owew eh Rheinberger 
ee oe eee 
7.\ ¢ Nightingale (Russian song), transcribed......... Liszt 
| @ Valse (cadence by Sternberg)...............- Chopin 


Le Impromptu (‘* The Hunt”).............. Rheinberger 


Constantin Sternberg. 


8. Rondo—‘“‘L’Italiana in Algeri”.................. Rossini 
Mlle. Jeanne Chastel 
g. Violin—‘*Andante and Finale”............Mendelssohn 
Wilhelm). 
rh. Coenen” TN od in 40 4nc ce nnnu ss uscencenees Flotow 


De Montelio Concert Company. 

The three ¢fudes in D flat major, C sharp minor and G 
flat major were played by Mr. Sternberg at the Madison 
Square Theatre two weeks ago, and noticed in THE 
CourRIER. On Thursday night Mr. Sternberg played 
them even more brilliantly than on the previous occasion. 
He seemed to be in excellent spirits, and the audience 
was in harmony with him. 

After the ¢¢ude in G flat major, there was a storm of 
applause and Mr, Sternberg was called out three times, 
after which he played one of his own waltzes. 

August Wilhelinj also scored another success and re- 
ceived his share of attention from the audience, which 
gave him two hearty encores. The quartet received little 
encouragement. 

It can truly be said that Mr. Sternberg at Philadelphia 
stood upon his own merits, which were recognized by the 
public. In part second, after playing five pieces, he was 
heartily encored. 

The piano used at the concert was one of the best 
Weber concert grands. 
Vale's Masonic Hall Entertainments. 
Sa Porrer’s “Pleiades” shine Hall 


every evening this week before goodly audiences, 


in Masonic 
Besides the readings of Miss Potter, and the comic songs 
of J. W. Macy, which fairly convulsed the audience, a 
very attractive feature of the entertainment is the playing 
of the Eichberg Quartet, composed of four young lady 
violinists, Misses Chandler, Shattuck, Saunder and Grebe. 
The playing of these young ladies is really very creditable 
and charming. Together, they play in excellent time, and 
as soloists Misses Chandler and Saunder display much 
power of expression. The latter's imitation of the mock- 
ing bird is, in fact, a surprisingly good performance. 








te SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN Co. 


Manufactory and Principal Office, Boston, Mass. Branch Houses at Atlanta, Ga, aud Kansas City, Mo, 0. 8. A. 
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NTIS long established Company takes pleasure in announcing to 
agents and friends that business was never more prosperous. 


The 


styles for 1880 have proved the most attractive of any in market, and to 
supply the regular orders has tasked all the Company’s resources. 


The 


of these organs. 


lasting pleasure. 
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QUALITY OF TONE has always been the great feature 
Novelties in form and in ornament may become 
wearisome, but the beautiful and solid tone of the SMITH Organ is a 


Dealers are invited to correspond with either branch of the house. 
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The House of Weber. 


HE history of the house of Weber is one of the most 
interesting to be found in the annals of American 
manufactures. It is the fruition of the clear perception, 
indefatigable industry, and indomitable perseverance of a 
poor and friendless boy immigrant, who, a stranger in a 
great strange city, began as an apprentice, then estab- 
lished himself in a small way in the face of keen competi- 
tion and difficulties that would have discouraged an or- 
dinary man, raised himself to the position of one of the 
greatest pianoforte manufacturers in the world. 

Albert Weber was born in Heiligenstadt, Bavaria, a 
little village of about one hundred inhabitants, in the year 
1829. His father, a physician, had a family consisting of 
wife, three daughters, and two sons, Albert being the 
elder. When Albert was but fourteen years of age his 
father died, leaving the family in very poor circumstan- 
ces. He and his brother had both received a good com- 
mon school education, and Albert, especially, had evinced 
a decided talent for music, and could play the organ re- 
markably well. He also played the harp and violoncello. 
His father had always been exceedingly fond of music, 
and had taken great pride in his son on account of his 
musical ability. At that time it was. becoming quite pop- 
ular for German people to emigrate to America. The 
father had left a little money, enough, by careful economy, 
to bring the family to this country, and they decided to 
start immediately, as it was thought that the boys, on 
whom the family were now dependent for support, could 
get better work in America. So they sold the little home- 
stead in which they lived and started. They were so 
poor that the boys were obliged to walk to the sailing 
vessel on which they were to embark. As soon as they 
arrived here the boys set about procuring situations for 
themselves, Albert succeeded in getting a small organ 
to play, and was intending to devote his life to music and 
become a teacher, but he soon found that more money 
could be made by manufacturing musical instruments 
than by playing them. He accordingly turned his atten- 
tion to that branch of the business, and became a volun- 
tary apprentice to a man named Van Winkle, who had a 
factory in Portchester, and afterward to Holden in New 
York. As soon as he became of age, he refused to work 
any longer in a secondary position, and started a shop in 
White street, where he did repairing. 

He succeeded so well in this, that in 1852 he was en- 
abled to begin manufacturing pianos at No. 103 West 
Broadway. In this, his maiden effort, he himself worked 
all the while in the shop and employed two men to assist 
him ; both men were still in his employ at the time of his 
death. A very short time after this his factory took fire, 
and he lost everything he had in the world, excepting a 
little insurance on his tools, This taught him a lesson 
for the future, and in all his latter life he always had not 
only his buildings but everything in them fully insured. 
Mr. Weber by this time was so well known that he found 
but little trouble in getting enough money to re-establish 
himself in business, and in the latter part of the year 1854 
he hired the premises No. 155 West Broadway, near 
Canal street. He remained there for several years, and 
then, as business increased, was obliged to take a larger 
place, at the corner of Broome and Crosby streets. He 
had now become thoroughly identified with the trade, 
and his pianos, which were being continually improved 
had come to rank among the first in New York city. 

The increasing demand for his pianos necessitated his 
building a larger factory. He found a lot at the corner of. 
Seventeenth street and Seventh avenue, which he pur- 
chased for a reasonable amount, and built a factory there. 
This was in 1867. In this factory he was enabled to 
double the amount of his business, and by a continual 
improvement in his piano brought himself to the notice 
Two years later busi- 


* 


of the public through the press. 
ness had so increased on his hands that he found it 
necessary to move his warerooms up town in the neigh- 
borhood of Fourteenth street. The present salesroom, 
‘at the corner of Fifth avenue and Sixteenth street, was 
then vacant. Mr. Weber at first thought of taking a 
store in Fourteenth street, but his friends so strongly ad- 
vised him to take the Fifth avenue store that he finally 


did so, Up tothe time he left the Broome street stores 


he always wore an apron. “I will have to take my apron 
off when I get to the new store,” he remarked to a friend 
who called to see him one day; “ it won't do to wear my 
apron there!" He did take his apron off, and very 
shortly found all he could do in the salesroom without 
working in the factory, and was acknowledged by the 


trade as one of the best salesmen in it. 

Here it was that he achieved his greatest success. 
From this time the fame of the Weber piano spread 
rapidly to the remotest parts of the country, and sales 
increased correspondingly. The Weber warerooms be- 


came the resort of the leading artists and musical people 








generally, and the hospitality, liberality and enterprise of 
Weber became a matter of common talk. In this con- 
nection the following account of one of the receptions 
given at the Weber warerooms will prove interesting : 

“The members of the Lotos Club had a gala time on 
Saturday night. Its reception, given at Albert Weber's 
rooms on Fifth avenue, was in many respects an extraor- 
dinary affair. Seldom if ever have so many profession- 
al celebrities come together in an informal manner and 
enjoyed each other’s society unembarrassed by any arti- 
ficial restrictions that hamper most social events of this 
kind. This, the first general reception which the mem- 
bers of the Lotos have given since the club was formed, 
was planned in a liberal spirit, and carried out with great 
tact, and with the most brilliant success. A small stage 
had been erected in the large warerooms, and here was 
extemporized an entertainment at once notable for its in- 
formality and its brilliancy. With an audience composed 
in great part of artists, it was not difficult to provide 
music. The great task appears to have been one of re- 
pression. With few exceptions, every singer of any celeb- 
rity in the city was present, and all willing to contribute 
to the fund of amusement; but to have done anything 
like justice to the varied talent must have necessitated a 
programme as long as Leporello’s list. Among the no- 
table singers present were Parepa-Rosa, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Annie Bishop, Clara Brinkerhoff, Mme. Fabbri, 
Miss Cary, Zelda Seguin, Mlle. Duval, Kate Morensi, 
Jenny Van Zandt, Clara Doria, Mrs. Aynsley Cook, Pau- 
line Canissa, Clara Perl, Anna Elzer, Miss Ridgeway, Isa- 
bella Stone (of Boston), Miss Nininger, Miss Beebe, Imo- 
gene Brown, Mme. Pictou Rowe and Miss Demorest. 
Music was equally represented by the gentlemen present, 
among whom were Charles Santley, M. Capoul, M. Jamet, 
M. Barre, Tom Karl, Sig. Ferranti, Jacob Muller, Sigs. 
Albites, Bassoni, Ronconi, Sarasate, Padavini and Agra- 
monte, and Messrs. Randolfi, Campbell, H. Millard, Hall, 
Leggett, Macdonald, Cook and Seguin. Nor was the list 
of virtuosi any less brilliant. Of pianists, S. B. Mills, 
M. Wehli, J. N. Pattison, Lindsay Sloper, Louis Engel, 
Geo. W. Colby, R. Vilanova, Antonio Mora, F. Von In- 
ten, Alfred Pease, Louis Dachaur, Dr. Damrosch, Will- 
iam F. Mills, Manzocchi, Mr. Dawson and Hugo Buss- 
meyer were conspicuous. Not least among these were 
the Chilian artiste, Mlle. Filomena, and the prima dona 
of the Tamberlik troupe, Mlle. Raboux, just arrived from 
Havana. The lyric and dramatic managers were repre- 
Sented by Max Maretzek, Max Strakosch, Henry C. Jar- 
rett (of London), P. S. Gilmore, Carl Rosa, Lester Wal- 
lack, J. H. Magonigle, Dr. James Pech, and others. The 
list of distinguished visitors is entirely too long for in- 
sertion. During the evening a number of artists con- 
tributed to the entertainment. Mr. Santley sang ‘Rud- 
dier than the Cherry’ and ‘The Stirrup Cup,’ Signor 
Sarasate and S. B. Mills also contributed. The entrance 
of Miss Kellogg was attended with every demonstration 
of delight, additional interest being lent to the favorite 
prima by her approaching visit abroad. She sang the 
little song, ‘She wandered down the mountain side’ in her 
own exquisite way, and the outburst of delight which fol- 
lowed rang through the house until it trembled from top 
to bottom. It would be fruitless to give the entire pro- 
gramme of the evening, which grew without any special 
effort to an enormous length. Music of the highest 
order prevailed until Sunday morning, and even then 
the assemblage seemed disinclined to retire. The entire 
affair was distinguished by elegance, refinement and 
talent, and it was the first time that so large an array of 
professional people has been made in this city, and the 
interest felt in the matter by artists of all professions 
shows how clearly they understood the original object of 
the Lotos Club, and their willingness to contribute to 
that end.” 

Mr. Weber was exceedingly popular among the leading 
professional artists in this city, and was also one of the 
organizing members of the Lotos and Arcadian clubs, 
and at the time of his death was a member of the Arion, 
Liederkranz, Manhattan, and Palette clubs. His death 
occurred on June 25, 1879, when he was just about fifty 
years old, over-work having no doubt contributed to 
shorten his life. It was said of him in an obituary notice: 
“He was fearless and tireless, possessed of a colossal in 
dustry and energy, yet nervous and sensitive in the ex- 
treme. He had strong friends and strong enemies. He 
believed in hard work, and hard work carried him 
through. Nature had denied him a large frame, but had 
lavished on him a perfect fund of vital force, In fact, he 
thought his resources unlimited, and so, often abused 
them. He was a type of our people—typical of many of 
our extreme and peculiar characteristics. He forced 
recognition at all times, often commanded respect, and 
sometimes elicited admiration by his magnificent enter- 
prise and pluck.” 

At the time of his death his son Albert was just about 








twenty-one years old, and many were the predictions thy 
he would not prove capable to carry on his father’s g-.,_ 
business. But the young man had been carefully traj 
both in the wareroom and factory, and he soon 
himself worthy to wear his father’s mantle. Under bis 
management the manufacture of pianofortes has been Ps 
creased from forty a week, the number turned out at the 
time of his father’s death, to sixty per week at the present 
moment, while there is an increase over the business of 
1878 of 63 percent. Nor is this all; along with the iNCrease 
in number of the pianos manufactured has gone an improve. 
ment in the kind, the proportion of higher priced pianos pro, 
duced, such as grands, square grands, and fancy uprights 
having largely increased. The house is now making tey 
grand pianos where it formerly made two. The great jg, 
crease is in “baby” grands, for which more orders are 1p. 
ceived weekly than can be supplied. At the time of th 
elder Weber's death the factory was not run to its fulley 
capacity, there being a number of vacant benches, Th 
vacant bench room has since been entirely filled, and two 
new and entirely separate factories have been started, ang 
the working force has been increased by the addition 
125 men. The main factory is at the corner of Seve, 
teenth street and Seventh avenue. One of the new fy. 
tories is at 162 and 164 West Twenty-seventh street, ang 
is used for case making and carving. This was opened jy 
March, 1880. The other new factory is for repairing pur. 
poses. It is at 157 and 159 West Eighteenth stree, 
Here are overhauled pianos that have been hired for fam. 
ily or conéert use, or placed with agents on consignment 
for concert and theatre uses. Of this latter class there are 
about 300 instruments. 

Of course all this implies that the business as well x 
the manufacturing interests of the house have been wel 
cared for. New agencies have been established in differ. 
ent parts of the country, and everything pertaining to the 
extension of the business and the introduction of the 
Weber piano everywhere has been worked out with energy 
and good judgment quite worthy of the founder of the 
house. On the 11th of September last Albert Weber let 
New York for a ten days’ trip to the principal cities of the 
great Northwest, and visited Chicago, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids and Jackson, Mich.; Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; 
and Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y. He found the Webe 
piano in first class reputation and active demand even. 
where, and brought home orders for 175 instr. 
ments. 

During the present amusement season he has also en. 
tered the lists as an impresario, and with every prospect 
of achieving signal success. His most important ventur 
in this line is the combination formed by the engagement 
of the splendid pianist, Constantin Sternberg, and the 
famous violinist Wilhelmj, who, accompanied by a grand 
orchestra, will shortly leave New York to give 109 co- 
certs in the principal cities of the United States and 
Canada. Besides this he has Miss Maurer, with a concer 
company, giving concerts with the Weber piano in all the 
towns of the United States of over 10,000 inhabitants 
Mme. Carreno has also, under engagement with Mr. 
Weber, been giving a great many concerts in New York ani 
the surrounding cities and towns. Other artists too, like 
Oscar M. Newell, who last spring gave recitals with th 
Weber piano every evening for two months at the Ne 
tional Academy of Design, and afterwards played during 
the entire, Saratoga season at the principal hotels in tht 
place, are constantly under engagement with Mr. Webe 
to give concerts with his piano. More recently still, Mr. 
Weber has purchased from Manager Henry E. Abbey for 
$10,000 the right to publish and sell the Bernhartt 
libretto during that actress’ engagement in this country. 
It may be mentioned, too, that Mlle. Bernhardt on th 
day after her arrival in this city, visited the Weber war 
rooms and substituted a Weber pianoforte for an instn- 
ment of another make, which had been placed in her 
apartments without her knowledge. 

That the Weber piano has become a favorite instn 
ment with musicians and singers is shown by the test 
monials Mr. Weber has received from such artists # 
Annie Louise Cary, the prima donna Torriani, Brinker 
hoff, Maresi, Van Zandt, Mrs. Seguin, Campanini, Capow. 
Maurel, Del Puente, Nannetti, and the conductor Mua, 
who declared that “the Weber piano touched his heat” 
Campanini was so much pleased with the Weber pia® 
that he carried one home to Italy with him, and ts 
drew from Faccio, the musical conductor of the La Salt 
Theatre, Milan, the following letter : 

MILAN, September 18, 1879 

My Dear CampaNINI—I have seen and examined the 
perb grand piano you have just purchased from Weber, of} 
York, which for beauty and robustness of tone, as wellas@™ 
elegance of design, is truly remarkable, and must be ¢ 
among the foremost pianos of our day. Present my ce 
ments to Mr. Weber for his admirable work, and youl ¢ 
gratulate on your enviable acquisition. F, Facci0. 
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Competent Judges Declare Them Unequaled. 











FOR SYMPATHETIC, PURE AND RICH TONE, COMBINED WITH GREAT POWER, 


oS THEY STAND AT THE HEAD OF THEIR CLASS. SD 





THE CONCERT GRAND. 


i: CONCERT GRAND is too widely known to require any | ment which Would stand the test. The result is most astonishing. 





comment, many years of trial having too firmly established | The volume of tone is fully equal to the Square Piano, with more of 

it in the confidence of the public; but Upright Pianos are | the quality of the Grand, of most exquisitely musical character, pure | 
| looked upon with suspicion and well founded prejudice, because | and sympathetic, brilliant, without being harsh, and of astonishing 
| they were formerly made , fullness. The action and 
| in large quantities by in- 
ferior makers in the cheap- 
est possible manner, and 
sold at a lower price than 
the Square Pianos, whereas 
the Upright is the more 
expensive Piano to manu- 
facture. Unprincipled 
manufacturers tried to make 
it cheaper, and the result 
was—a thin, woody tone, 
and no promptness or elas- 
ticity in the touch. The 
weakness of the frame made 
their standing in tune im- 
possible, till it was at last 
an accepted fact by the 
public that they could 
not be made to stand in 
tune and were worthless. 





| mechanism require, because 
| of their compactness, much 
| more care and a higher class 
| of workmanship; and, so 
long as the purchasers are 
content to procure these in- 
struments from only first 
class manufacturers, the 
demand will constantly in- 
crease. 

The Weber Upright has 
| astonished all the foreign 
| artists who visited this coun- 
try, many of whom have 
| taken one with them on 
their return. This again 
has caused European manu- 
facturers of high repute to 
purchase the Weber Upright 
as apattern. They all agree 
that it isthe Best UpriGut 
PIANO THEY EVER SAW. 





The convenience of their 
form, their adaptability to 

















| boudoirs and small rooms, and the fact that in all European cities The Baby Grand—of which we make two styles, the American and 
| they were extensively used (except where the room is large enough | English—is but six feet three inches in length, and has the action, etc., 
| for a Grand Piano) induced a few of the most prominent manu- | of a full Concert Grand. They have been seen and tried by compe- 
| facturers to commence a series of experiments to produce an instru- tent judges and musicians, and acknowledged by them to be unequaled. 
¢ 
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At the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL, in 1876, 


THE WEBER PIANO RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD, 


As the following extracts show: 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 27, 1876.—In no department of the Exhibition has the competition been greater than among the piano makers, and while the contest soon n arrowed down to but 
few houses, it seems undisputed that WEBER has distanced all competition, and must be to-day recognized as the piano maker far excellence of the world, and the musical jury has but 
ped the seal of the American Centennial Exhibition upon the generally awarded verdict of every vocalist and musician by the award which gives the MEDAL TO A. W EBER, 
OF NEW YORK, for Sympathetic, Pure, and Rich Tone, combined with greatest power, as shown in three styles, GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT PIANOS, which show 


intelligence and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which, at the same time, answers promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship. 

While the Judges accredit to Weber's competitors ‘‘ large volume, purity, and duration of tones”—mere mechanical qualities,—to Weber alone are accredited the highest possible 
musical qualities. Add to these qualities, as the judges say are contained, sympathy and richness of tone, and you breathe into it warmth and life, and you have the we f/us «/tra of a piano, 
This Weber has done at the Centennial, and when the judges commend his instruments also for their solidity of construction and excellence of workmanship, they tel! the public that 


“THE WEBER PIANO IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. .@% 


bo _WMRG! 
Wrarerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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+ |The Mechanical Orguinette. 
ERHAPS no one thing that contributes to the intel- 
lectual pleasure of mankind is so universally es- 
teemed as music. -In all countries, savage and civilized; 
in all climates, frigid, temperate and torrid; upon the 
steppes of the Caucasus and the tablelands of the Andes; 
upon the plains of Italy and the prairies of North Amer- 
ica; among the Highlands of Scotland and the vineyards 
of France; in the wilds of Africa and the jungles of 
India; in city and in village; in court and in camp; in 
church and in theatre; in palace and in cottage; in the 
farmer's home and in the forester’s hut, it is courted, 
welcomed and adored. Men and women who never open 
a book or read a newspaper will turn out of their way to 
give audience to a fiddler or to listen to a hand organ. 

Nor is this love of music only a development of mod- 
ern times. The Hebrews, the Egyptians, and even the 
Assyrians, while yet the mists of morning enshrouded 
the history of mankind, acknowledged the power of music 
and invoked its aid by processions of performers in the 
triumphal celebrations of their kings; and later still, when 
feudalism flourished in the shadow of the Dark Ages, 
the wandering minstrel was welcomed in court and in 
castle as well as in the retainer’s cot. Tht love of music 
has existed from the beginning ; modern progress has only 
increased man’s ability to minister to it. 

But much as music is, and always has been, prized, 
even by the ignorant and uncultivated, the art of pro- 
ducing it is so difficult and tedious to acquire that, al- 
though all are able to enjoy, few are able to furnish it, 
and so the supply has not at any time until now been 
equal to the demand, The piano and the reed organ 
have greatly extended the domain of music, but the ex- 
pense of these instruments and the difficulty of learning 
to play them necessarily confine their use to the favored 
few as compared with the hard-worked multitude, who 
have little time and less money to spend on musical edu- 
cation, And yet this multitude of non-performers love 
music quite as well as the performing few, and hence arises 
a demand for mechanical or automatic musical instruments. 
But these, as for example the Swiss music boxes and the 
German orchestrions, are kept out of reach of the major- 
ity of people by their high prices. 

Within the past two years, however, there has been 
placed before the public an instrument or rather a class 
of instruments which ministers to the musical wants of 
everbody, and meets every requirement in regard to 
price. This class is the mechanical orguinette and its 
kindred instruments. The invention of the orguinette 
really constitutes a very important step in musical prog- 
ress. 

Its advantages are ; First, its cheapness, which insures its 
introduction into every household. Second, its musical 
excellence, comprehending simplicity of action, faultless 
execution, and endless variety in the production of music. 
It is immeasurably superior to all other automatic music- 
al instruments in the respect that its music is of every 
kind, and there is practically no end to the number of 
different pieces that can be played on it. In other words 
its scope embraces the whole range of music, and by its 
aid, and with none of the trouble that is in store for the 
pianist or organist who purchases a piece of new music, 
the merest novice in music may render the latest song or 
most classical symphony. 

The value of this instrument as a musical educator can 
scarcely be calculated, for its influence is destined to be 
exerted in every stratum of society. Teaching as it does 
the effects of harmony, the nature of time, the relative 
value of notes, and used as it may be to cultivate a taste 
for good music its effect must be to give the minds of 
children a powerful and healthy musical stimulus, and at 
atime too when correct impressions are most important 
to the after course of education. 

The social advantages are also very great, especially, 
to country people, among whom, at their parties and im- 
promptu gatherings, the want of music is often strongly 
felt. With the orguinette in their possession they can 
have an unlimited amount of dance music at command 
for their parties, songs for their home circles, and sacred 
music for Sunday devotions, The larger instruments are 
suitable, too, for furnishing church music where efficient 
organists cannot be had. 

The orguinette was invented in 1878, by Mason J. Math- 
ews, an Englishman, who came to the United States in 
1870, to fill an important position in the organ factory of 
Mason & Hamlin, in Cambridge, Mass. It consists of a 
set of reeds operated by sheets of perforated paper passing 
over the vents, the instrument being provided, of course, 


with a bellows and air chamber. The mechanism is 


worked in the smaller instruments by a crank turned by 
hand, and in the larger instruments by pedals for the feet. 
The perforations in the paper consist of long and short 
rectangular openings, the short openings representing the 


short notes, the long openings the long notes, and the in- 
tervals between the rests. These perforated sheets are 
manufactured in large quantities, to include the latest 
popular music as well as old favorite airs, and are sold at 
music stores everywhere. 

In July, 1878, a company was formed to manufacture 
and sell the orguinette, It was called The Mechanical 
Orguinette Company, and an office was opened at 11 East 
Fourteenth street, New York. The factory was at that 
time in Worcester, Mass. As soon as the instrument 
was presented to the public it “took,” and in less than a 
year the demand had grown to such proportions that 
another factory had to be built in Worcester, and a year 
later a third was opened in New York city. Inthe mean- 
while it became necessary to open a fourth factory solely 
for the manufacture of perforated sheets. This factory 
is in Boston. The main office of the company is now at 
831 Broadway, New York city. 

From the manufacture at the start of one instrument— 
the orguinette—the company has been forced, by the 
popular demand, to the manufacture of several, and the 
remainder of this article will be devoted to short descrip- 
tions of each of these instruments, all of which are oper- 
ated on the same general principle with particular varia- 
tions to suit special cases. 

The orguinette is made in two styles. 
appearance of a shallow and nearly square box, a little 
more than a foot in diameter, It is ornamented with 
gilt tracings and set on short legs. It is intended, of 
course, to be placed upon a table. The perforated paper 
is fed to this style by hand, but the only effort required is 
to insert the end of the paper between the rollers. Style 
A is also made with an attachment of reels, one at either 
end of the instrument for supplying and receiving the 
perforated sheets. These reels are movable, so that they 
can be exchanged at will for others when it is desired to 
change the air. 

Style C is larger than the foregoing, and has the ap- 
pearance of two shallow boxes placed one upon the other, 
the upper box being smaller than the lower. It also has 
the reel attachment we described. Reels may be pur- 
chased with or without the orguinettes, and are made to 
hold from twenty to thirty tunes of either sacred music, 
popular airs, dance music, such as hornpipes, reels, 
waltzes, polkas, and lastly complete sets of quadrilles. 
The provision for repeating the music is perfect. The 
hornpipes, reels, quadrilles, &c., are arranged upon the 
sheets in consecutive order, so that the time is kept up, 
while a pleasing variety of tunes is produced. The sets 
of quadrilles are complete in quantity and mathematic- 
ally correct in time; and, as all the changes of figures are 
printed on the sheets, any one, even a child, without ear 
for music, or musical knowledge, can provide the music, 
do the prompting, and so far take the place of profession- 
al musicians. 

An improved form of the instrument just described is 
the musical cabinet, with a black walnut case, ornament- 
ed with gilt, 20 inches long, 16% inches wide, and 13% 
inches high. In this instrument the operator has the 
volume of tone as well as the time under control, and is 
able to produce the most satisfactory effects. The cab- 
inet renders all kinds of music equally well, and forms 
an excellent accompaniment for singing. 

The class of instruments remaining to be described, al- 
though constructed on the same principle as the forego- 
ing, differ, besides being larger, in being operated by 
the foot instead of the hand. The first of these is the 
cabinet orguinette, consisting of a reed chest, action and 
bellows. It has somewhat the appearance of a small reed 
organ, and is provided with pedals to work the bellows, 
and a crank for the hand to work the action. The excel- 
lence of the action is in its prompt execution and the ability 
it affords the performer to hold any chord or retard at 
any point in the music, without an exhaust of air, as the 
pedals worked by the feet keep up a full supply of air for 
fast or slow music. The result is really wonderful, and 
equals the execution of the most highly educated and fin- 
ished performer. 

The musical cabinet may truly be called one of the 
marvels of this age of marvels. In a black walnut case it 
has all the appearance of a parlor organ; is 2 feet 10 inches 
wide, 1 foot 9% inches deep, and 4 feet 1 inch high; is pro- 
vided with several stops, a swell, and a great organ attach- 
ment. As it is operated entirely by the feet, the hands are 
left free to manage the stops. Its execution is faultless, per- 
fect in melody, harmony and rhythm. A later style of this 
instrument contains two sets of reeds and actions, one to be 
operated automatically by the feet, and the other bya 
keyboard, so that the player can perform an accompani- 
ment to the music produced by the automatic action. 

The automatic pianoforte is another marvel. It is an 
upright or cabinet pianoforte, 4 feet 9 inches high, 3 feet 7 
inches long, and 2 feet 4 inches deep, and is operated by 





pedals like a parlor organ, while the desired expression is 


Style A has the, 


——__ 
obtained by means of the stops. It also has a keynan 

which can be used for playing accompaniments, &. ha 
rapidity of execution it is unexcelled by any living per. 
former, while the perforated music sheets render the yar. 
ety of the music and the number of selections practically 
unlimited. 

The last on the list is the automatic pipe organ, a 
magnificent instrument of remarkable power, and capable 
of producing wonderful orchestral effects. It is 9 fog 
high, 6 feet 2 inches wide, and 3 feet deep. _ Beside a key. 
board, which may be used for playing accompaniments 
it has 10 stops governing 360 pipes. For country churches 
this is an invaluable instrument, as it enables a con 
tion of limited means to have the best music without ip. 
curring the expense of an organist, and for the family 
circle it is equally desirable, as it affords the lover of my. 
sic an opportunity to play classical and operatic music jn 
a manner that, without its aid, is not possible, except 
after years of labor, and perhaps not even then. 

The Mechanical Orguinette Company is continually 
preparing new. music for all of these instruments, and jts 
business in this particular has assumed enormous propor. 
tions, a monthly production of sixty-two miles of the 
perforated paper being necessary to supply the demand, 
The company issues catalogues from time to time from 
which the public can make selections. 

Appended is a list of selections from the printed cata. 
logue of music prepared by the Orguinette Company for 
use in its instruments. From this list the reader can get 
an idea of the kind and variety of music available for the 


orguinette. 
Sacrep Music. 
Must Jesus Bear the Cross 
Alone ? 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, 


America. 
Austrian Hymn. 
Abide With Me. 


Beautiful River. Onward, Christian Soldier, 
Coronation. Only an Armor Bearer, 
From Greenland’s Icy Moun- Pull for the Shore. 

tain. ° Rest for the Weary. 


Ring the Bells of Heaven, 

Rock of Ages. 

He Will Hide Me. Spanish Hymn. 

Hold the Fort. : Sun of My Soul. 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sweet Hour of Prayer, 

Shall We Meet Beyond the 
River ? 

Tell Me the Old, Old Story, 

We Shall Meet Beyond the 
River. 

What Shall the Harvest Be? 


PopuLaR AIRS, 
Lanigan’s Ball. 
Little Brown Jug. 
Last Rose of Summer. 
Little Old Cabin. 


Greenville. 
Gospei Bells. 


Sing. 
I Need thee Every Hour, 
I Want to Be an Angel. 
I Will Praise God, 
Jesus Be Mine, 
Jesus Loves Even Me. 


Auld Lang Syne. 
Babies On Our Block. 
Baby Mine. 
Blue Bells of Scotland. 
Bonnie Dundee. Marseillaise Hymn. 
Campbells Are Coming. Marching Through Georgia, 
Come Where My Love Lies My Old Cabin Home. 
Dreaming. My Love is but a Lassie. 


Captain Jinks. My Maryland. 
Dancing in the Barn. Nelly Gray. 
Dixie. Nancy Lee. 


Old Folks at Home. 

Oft in the Stilly Night. 

Oh, Dem Golden Slippers. 
Pinsand Needles. 

Robin Adair. 

Skidmore Guard. 

Sweet Bye and Bye. 

Scatter Seeds of Kindness. 
The Old Log Cabin in the 


Lane. 
I Were 


Duncan Gray. 
Eilleen Allanna. 
Finigan’s Wake. 
Gwine Back to Dixie. 
Grandfather’s Clock, with 
chorus. 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah. 
Grandmother’s Chair. 
Hail to the Chief. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
How Can I Leave Thee. When You and 
In the Morning by the Bright Young. 
Light. Watch on the Rhine. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. Yankee Doodle. 
Love Among the Roses. 


OPERATIC AIRS, 


Daughter of Regiment. Martha— 

Salut a la France. Selection No. 1. 
Non Piu Mesta. (Cinderella.) Selection No. 2. 
Pinafore— Hunting Chorus. 


We Sail the Ocean. Linda. Selection, 
Little Buttercup. { Puritani. Selection. 
He is an Englishman. Traviata. Selection. 
Bell Trio. Stradella. Selection. 
I Am the Captain. Evangeline— 
The Merry, Merry Maid- Bathing Trio. 

en I’m in Love. 


Grande Duchesse— 
Drinking Song. 
Sabre Song. 
Back to Our Mountains. 
Legend of Madame Angot. 


Der Freischutz— 
A Rosy Crown. 
Hunter’s Chorus. 
Norma March. 
Masaniello March. 
Fatinitza March, 
SPANISH AIRs. 


La Féte des Toreros. Jota 


Jeena Waltz. 
he Cachoucha. 


Aires Populares Es 
panoles, 

Una Verbena en Madrid. 

Creole Polka. Caleseras—Solas—El Barbe 

Las Arenitas Polka. rillo de Lavapies. 

Zapateado, Aires Populares Valse—El Barberillo de Lx 


Espanoles. vapies. 
Dance Music, 
Waltzes— Galops— 
Blue Danube. Impromptu. 
Corn Flower. Rossini. 
Wine, Women and Song. Equestrian. 


Blue Alsatian Mountains. Six Button Kid. 
Chimes of Normandy. i. 





Juniata. rightest Eyes Galop. 
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iments, Wonderful in its Orchestral effects. Played automatically with the pedals, or if desired upon the key- 
lurches board. For Beauty of Finish, Perfectness of Construction, and for Volume and Power, it 
ngrega. will compete with the several Pipe Organ Manufactures now in the market. 
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Mechanical pipe organs built to order upon any scheme desired, with or without full key-board. 


Prices, $500 to $2,500. 
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V Tone Color. 

PASSAGE to be found in the wonderfully acute 

speculations of Sir Isaac Newton would seem to strike 
at the very root of that powerful engine of musical thought 
which is exercising a special force in modern art, and which 
we speak of in the modern compound word “ tone-color.” 
Newton supposed that the impulse upon the nerves of the 
eye produced by colors is similar in kind or degree to that 
produced upon the ear by sounds of given qualities; the im- 
pressions of a given color, as compared with a given tone 
quality, upon the sensorium or seat of Sensation in the brain 
will probably be the same, or so nearly so that ideas, 
formed by the respective resultant effects, will be associated 
in the mind, of a corresponding kind. The answer of the 
blind man—who compared the sound of a trumpet to scarlet 
—is a simple and natural illustration of this. The primary 
notion of tone-color appropriation is almost as old as music 
itself: witness the early association of the trumpet with 
heroic thoughts, the members of the flute genus with lovers’ 
ditties, and the connection of instruments of the oboe family 
with country life and pastoral situations. When, in the clos- 
ing years of the sixteenth and the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century, the lyric drama began to take definite 
form, such typical associations were at once accepted. Thus, 
Apollo was made to descend to the majestic tones of the 
trombones, the soldier was ever associated with the stirring 
notes of the trumpets, the lover with the flutes, and the shep- 
herd with the oboes. The test of the truth of such associa- 
tions will be found in the practices of modern art, as the 
exemplification of their continuance, and in our own feelings 
and ideas as perpetuating these very typical notions. The 
growth of the modern orchestra is the result of the gradual 
acceptation of different tone producers, exercising particu- 
lar influences on the mind through the ear, corresponding 
with the effects of given colors on the sight. Like the colors 
on the painter’s pallet, the orchestra may be awakened at the 
touch of a master into glowing, typical individual effects, or 
thrown into rich masses of mingled harmony. To the lyric 
drama we are chiefly indebted for the development of tone- 
color. The exigencies and surroundings of the mimic life 
on the stage brought together the typical tone-qualities which 
had for ages previously in the different genera of instruments 
played their part in the requirements of real life. As history 
rounds off its periods in the revived and*deepened perception 
of some primary truth, and is so said to repeat itself, we see 
in the most recent development of the opera, as one of its 
most important departments, a philosophical and artistic 
effort to associate more definitely the duties and require- 
ments of life with their accompanying and accepted tone- 
color surroundings. 

It may be accepted as an axiom that every musical tone 
contains within its vibrations the germ of some color-effect 
or other; though it is evident that some tones have greater 
warmth, width, and richness than others, and consequently 
convey color associations more directly to the mind. It 
would appear that one condition is essential to the effectual 
production of color associations by sound; that is, the power 
of the tone producer to sustain or prolong at an equal in- 
tensity the vibration of the tones produced. Thus stringed 
instruments in which the strings are struck by hammers or 
other mechanisms (as the pianoforte, dulcimer, &c.), or 
played by the fingers (as the harp, or guitar, &c.), convey but 
slight color impressions in their fading tones, And, accord- 
ing to this principle, the fissicato passages as given without 
the use of the bow on instruments of the violin genus yield 
comparatively colorless effects. 

The acceptation of this axiom regarding the absence of 
color impressions has led to the remark that the perform- 
ance of a work on the pianoforte, as compared with the ren- 
dering of the same music by orchestral instruments or by the 
organ, affects the mind in a similar way as will the inspection 
of an engraving of a picture. Should the piece be first heard 
as an orchestral or organ work, color impressions will attend 
its second performance on the piano—just as memory and 
association will also secure to the mind secondary impres- 
sions of color to the engraving of a painting previously seen 
in its original colors. Again, it is possible in a pencil 
sketch, or in an engraved view of natural scenery, to have 
the sense of appropriate color in a secondary form in opera- 
tion, partly by modification of the negative tints, black and 
white, and partly by the force of mental association. Simi- 
larly, music composed first hand for the pianoforte contains 


within itself the germs of tone-color just in proportion as 
it reproduces orchestral idioms and mannerisms, Further, 
itis probably true that, as no impressions are conveyed to 


the mind through the medium of sight without either direct 
color sensations or secondary color impressions created by 
association and memory, n> music can pass to the mind 
through the medium of hearing without corresponding color 
sensations expressed either directly in the quality and com- 
parative intensity of the sounds given, or indirectly by colder 
tone producers—by mannerisms and borrowed idioms appeal- 
ing to the imagination through the power of association and 
memory. 

Though we were accustomed, and rightly too, to regard the 
orchestra as the source of musical coloring, vocal music pre- 
Individual 
voices incline in this respect to the more decided tone-colors 
of typical instruments just in proportion as they are clear, 


sents the most delicately shaded tone pictures. 





rich, full, or bright in quality. We are in the habit of 
describing given voices not only by these words, but in such 
expressions as flute-like, reedy, &c., thus indicating their 
color properties. My friend, Orlando Steed, has pointed out 
to me that some years. ago a color comparison of the voices 
of celebrated singers appeared in one of the musical journals. 
He has very obligingly tried, but without success, to find 
out the article in question, in order that might place its com- 
parisons befure you. As it is, 1 must content myself by say- 
ing such comparisons have been made. When the orchestra 
was rapidly ripening into the present fully developed shape, 
during the second half of the last century, much interest be- 
gan to be taken in the obvious analogies existing between 
given colors and tone qualities. The father of the modern 
orchestra, Haydn, who advanced so far a-field in the great 
picturesque departments of form and orchestration, bestowed 
mnch attention evidently to the consideration of color effects. 
Schemes of comparison between typical colors and sonnds 
were drawn up. Ina life of Hayden, bya French writer, L. 
D. C. Bombet (an English translation of which appeared 
in 1817, from the pen of Gardiner, the gifted and somewhat 
eccentric author of ‘‘Music of Nature,” ‘‘ Sacred 
Melodies,” &c., and the compiler of the _ oratorio, 
‘Judah ”), the question of tone-color is gone into at consid- 
erable length. Acting upon effects described, Gardiner him- 
self drew up a catalogue of color comparisons. This I will 
lay before you, with the comment, however, that the list is to 
a large extent problematical and fanciful. It runs thus:— 
Violin, pink; viola, rose; violoncello, red; double-bass, deep 
crimson red; flute, sky blue; oboe, yellow; clarinet, orange; 
bassoon (higher notes), deep yellow; horn, violet; trumpet, 
scarlet; trombone, deep red; organ diapason stop, deep blue; 
double diapason stop, purple. Naturally the composition of 
the ‘‘ Creation” afforded Haydn a splendid opportunity in 
which to display his genius for picturesque effects, and to il- 
lustrate his orchestral experience in the tone-color direction. 
The French author asserts that Baron von Swieten, who 
prepared the libretto of the ‘‘Creation,” and took much 
interest in its composition, suggested to the composer the 
idea of an attempt to realize in the introductory symphony 
a ‘‘ representation of chaos.” Bombet, the writer in question, 
proceeds to an analysis of the different effects to be found in 
Haydn’s score. His comments are too long for quotation. 
One or two of the briefer and more technical notes added by the 
translator, Gardiner, will be more to our purpose. He,in a 
description of the ‘‘Chaos” symphony, which first appeared 
in the Monthly Magazine for March, 1811, points out that— 

‘‘It commences with all the instruments amalgamated 
in one tremendous note; then a slight perceptible movement 
in the lower toned instruments represents the rude masses 
of nature in a state of chaos. Amidst this turbid modula- 
tion, the bassoon first makes an effort to rise and to extricate 
itself from the cumbrous mass—the force of motion with 
which it ascends communicates a like disposition to the sur- 
rounding materials, but which is fora time stifled by the 
falling tones of the double-bassoon and double-basses. In 





——— 
i a 
this mingled confusion the clarinet struggles with MOre sue, 


cess, and the ethereal flutes escape into air, A 

verging to order is seen and felt, and every Progression int. 
mates shape and adjustment. After the volcanic : 
of the trumpets and trombones, arrangement begins 10 be 
felt; a precipitation of the discordant sounds follows, leayj 
a misty effect which may express the “* Spirit of God at 
upon the face of the waters.” At the fiat ‘Let there by 
light,” the stringed instruments are unmuted, and the aug; 
ence is lost in a refulgence of glowing harmony. This lag 
effect culminates on the resonant full chord of C. 

Another analysis by Gardiner it is even more to our Pres. 
ent purpose to quote, ‘‘ The symphony in the ‘ Creatioy 
which represents the rising of the sun, is an exemplificatig, 
of the tone-color theory; in its commencement, our Attention 
is attracted by a soft streaming note from the first Violin, 
scarcely discernible, till the rays of sound which issye from 
the second violins diverge into the discord of the Second, tg 
which is gradually imparted a greater fullness of color as; 
violas and violoncellos steal in with expanding harmony, 4 
the fifth bar, the oboes begin to shed their yellow] 
while the flute silvers the mounting rays of the violin, , 
the notes continue to ascend to the. highest point of brigh, 
ness, the different instruments typical of orange, scarlet, ay 
purple, unite in the increasing splendor; and the glorious o 
at length appears, refuigent with brightness. 

Truly this is a poetical description of a fine stroke of ge 
ius, and at the same time a notable passage in the history | 
tone-coler. Let us now turn from Haydn’s work toa so, 
what more systematic examination of the principles of eo\, 
ing, as applied to music. The painter has his priman, 
secondary and tertiary colors, and the art of combinatigy 
will still further increase the color strata; though these by 
come by degrees less definite, and descend more and m 
into gray tints. As is known to all, thé different strata 
formed by combination, starting from the three prim 
colors. It is so important in the useful comparison of diffe 
ent arts, with the view of pointing out the operation ing 
alike of the sublime primary laws which govern the uni 
that we avoid positiveness and dogmatism; lest we sho 
deprive any of the art under comparison of the right 
claims to a certain independence of expressive pove 
However, in the matter under consideration, there are m 
impressions which, by appealing to all minds with mor 
less force, may be regarded as positive in their acti 
Other and secondary effects may be regarded on the ot 
hand as more or less speculative in character, In decidi 
the sources of tone-color effects we must be guided 
causes of tone formation and the comparative force of 
utterance. Thus, sounds produced from strings are le 
striking in their characteristic properties, and in their) 
nunciation than those formed by wind instruments.—A Py 
read bye. sae i urpim)at the College of Organists, London, 








..C. M. Cody, manager of the Atlanta house of 
Estey Organ Company, arrived here on Thursday morning. 
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The Estey Organ. 
HE mammoth establishment of the 
Estey Organ Company, located in 
Brattleboro, Vt., had its beginning in 1846, 
in the upper story of a small building 
owned by Jacob Estey, who was, at that 
time, engaged in other business. The 
men who had it in charge lost heart and 
capital in the enterprisé, and finally Mr. 
Estey, rather than let it be lost to the 
town, bought the whole thing, and pur- 
sued the business for a few years alone. 
His custom then was to have a few melo- 
deons built, and then with his team to 
travel over the State retailing them wher- 

ever possible. , 

Many times did knowing ones shake 
their heads and prophesy ruin, but his 
native shrewdness, sharpened by a con- 
tinual fight with adversity, did not come 
amiss in this effort to establish a great 
industry. 

Gradually the demand for music in the 
home increased, and at length, after a dis- 
astrous fire in 1857, Mr. Estey erected a 
commodious building on the present site 
of the Brattleboro House. This factory 
was also burned in 1864, and a large four 
story building was erected, but this proved 
altogether inadequate to the demands of 
the rapidly increasing trade, and in 1869 
the firm, which three years before had 
been formed by the copartnership of Mr. 
Estey with his son and his son-in-law, L. 
K. Fuller, purchased a tract of sixty acres 
on an elevated plateau west of the village, 
and proceeded to build with a view of sup- 
plying the demand. Shop after shop was 
added to the original four, until now eight 
large factories, 100 feet long and from 30 
to 38 feet wide, three stories high, with 
immense dry houses, packing houses and 
other outbuildings, are filled with the 
ever increasing signs of this successful in- 
dustry. Indeed, the immense facilities 
heretofore enjoyed have proved entirely 
inadequate during the present season, and 
another large factory has been secured 
and laid under tribute to this great enter- 
prise. Fifty organs per day are at present 
being made, and yet the company’s order 
books show little, if any, diminution of 
orders. The Estey Organ Company makes 
instruments with eight distinct sets of reeds 
that is, with 488 reeds. Each set is con- 
nected with the air chamber and with the 
keys, but by an ingenious mechanical con- 
trivance the stop shuts off all wind from 
any particular set until it isdrawn. The 
swell, which in the Estey organ is the stop 
operated by the knee, simply opens a little 
door or blind in the organ, and lets out 
from the interior a fuller volume of sound. 
In the manufacture of organs great care 
must be taken to season the wood of 
which the cases are made, for the least 
warping of the wood would disarrange 
the subtle mechanism within and impair, 
if it did not ruin, the tone. Attached to 
the factory are three lumber yards cover- 
ing two or three acres of ground. All of 
the Estey Organ Company’s wood is dried 
for two years before using — eighteen 
months out of doors, six months in the 
drying-room. 

When a company, by legitimate manu- 
facture and actual production, reaches the 


number of 100,000 in process of consecu- 
tive numbering, it is an event which de- 
Serves more than a passing mention or 


Casual remark, It means very much in 
Many ways. It indicates—first, a high 
business standing and good reputation for 
probity and fair dealing; second, a very 
high reputation for quality of work, in 
tone, workmanship, durability; third, a 
very extensive system of manufacture. 

_ Attention is called to the advertisement 
i another column, where may be seen an 
engraving of the company’s 100,cooth 


°rgan, for which the manufacturers claim 
the proud distinction of being the finest 
reed or 


gan ever made. 
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PESSBS. J. ESTEY & CO., by veciti-| high reputation for quality of work, and a very 


MATE and ACTUAL PRODUCTION, have manu-| extensive system of manufacture. To distin- 





factured, in process guish this event 


of consecutive num- = Hl | l | they have produced 
bering, their One (ine Hn f Osdll dl | a new Salon Organ 
Hundred Thou- §, —_ ee NE ETE: sti ance (style No. god, te 
lustrated below), which they pronounce the 
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J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt, U.S. A. 
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WILLIAM ROBERTSON, torio. A few pupils accepted. genes, 1 aN. ~. __100 W. sed st., N.Y. City. | The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, und 
Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. seen NT Oy TOLIUS E. MEYER, __| ‘az s*preveatative organo the Be Tinea an 
me es MR. E. A. CARY, Veeed tt ; and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large ani 
, pe aa — Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass, | ish Singing, iii Epa Seem yo Cie ‘nfluential circulation, Write for seale and chars 
r, . eet ; ae 
mer EE: eGo William st., Newark, N. J. — : REID & NEPHEW, 1 Sherborne Lane, Lo- 
MME. CAPPIANIT, MISS MAUD MORG AN, don, E. C. 
ALFRED L. SIMPSON, o pe one - Stine oaed, ern “~~ ae yy WW: MORG AN, Organist Established in 1845. 
Musical Director, Harri Combination, ratorio urch and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- | and Conductor, for instruction on organ, ete. = n a 
usica meee: meer amy eg Y. City. ing and Pialehing for the one ll yh ot., 8. ¥. City. i 339 West roth st., N. Y. City. peter ES 
J. F. BRIEN, MRS. BELLE COLE, _ «| MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, ¢ 
vf Teaches Elocution for Pulp < 
New York Mirror, 12 Union sq., N. Y. City. Soprano for C mane, Wereten pice e, N.Y. City. | _ “ s — state edie | TSity. ure gal 
pages ‘LEN BLYTHE, 1880-81 MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, M R. 5. B, MILLS, Sia. 
: : Ce ae Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 
i F. WERNIG, COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND/FRED'K MOLLENHAUER'S —" ae 
Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. Violin School . Mask'aat N.Y USE 
meee ‘TING— tO} } iolin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 
I. . ZAUL IG, “ns - hg tome gern Director. Open all the year. fen jel. G AR R ETT HO ’ 
early 200 pupils since orening. Frobisher’ s new | AIP AT) NLIITeA — 
usic Di ecto » c , “ a a ory.’ pric MR. ). NE =} RE , 
eng Sere Cot Gran Rote Ainge ne” | Washanyna® Sit foracesase™™ | sees he Germant then Nos, 122 Clinton & 188 Him Si, 
7 311 Kast rth st, N. Y. City. “ 54 East 21st st., N. Y. City. | Germania Theatre, Fourteenth 'st., N. Y. City. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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SICAL MERCHANDISE. 
BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. Acenr for ANTOINE COURTOIS'’ (Paris) C RN} 
S’ (Paris) CoRNETS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES— Mar ve Bax Issn 
; loon ; Sate ca vibe ; seedy iufacturer of LiGHT Piston, and ROTARY VAL 
a N ” MENTS. — a A ow for the MARVELOI . ORGUINETTI uss MEN1 Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Patent Guitars. The best qualities of MUS 
AGEN? for the TILTON Patent Guitars. Soir Importer of the Genuine ¢ Re MONA CAL BOXES. GERMAN GLISH CONCER 
VIOLIN STRINGS; also, of the best Russtan Gur SrRinGs made in Saxom ; ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, EN 


TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEY SINE O' Vrous 
a , ¢ ER ES, GENUINE OLD 
ig” The Oldest Wh desale House in the line in New York see 


Catalogues mailed Free to any address, 















































































ORGAN CO.., 


Derby, Conn. U. S. A. is 
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Catalogues, containing full description with prices of this MAGNIFICENT ORGAN, 


together with all our other styles, promptly forwarded on application. 


~# PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO EXPORT TRADE. 


&== Correspondence solicited from all parts of the World. Foreign Orders F. O. B. 














in New York. Address all communications to 


STHRLING ORGAD..cO., 
DERBY, CONN., U.S. A. 
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These Pianos are used in publie and private by the greatest M 2 
World, and with many are the favorites above all 


* 
M 
3 
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Among the most Notable Artists may be mentioned: af 





CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, | G. TAGLIAPIETRA, T. P. RYDER, 
ANNIE LOUISE CARY, | EMMA ABBOTT, Ss. L. STUDLEY, 

A. TOMASI, P. BRIGNOLI, HOWARD M. DOW, 
HENRI STRAUSS, | P, FERRANTI, MARIE ROZE, 
ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, | Mrs. E, ALINE OSGOOD, EMMA THURSBY, 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, | M. W. WHITNEY, HENRIETTA BEEBE, 





And the Celebrated Solo Pianists: 











WM. H. SHERWOOD, ALFRED H. PEASE, Miss HENRIETTA MAURER,| CARLYLE 
Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, S. LIEBLING, JOHN A. PRESTON, BENNO SC 
S. Liebling says: ‘I regard it as the Chas. R. Adams: ‘‘ They have no su- Mrs. Osgood : : Superior to 2 
best.” perior.” Antonio F, Gallassi: ‘1 
Henry Mapleson: ‘‘ Madame Roze and the Edouard Remenyi: ‘‘ Their action, rich Boston I wish to express to. 
other artists of my company are delighted | tone, vibrating quality, and general work- | satisfaction which your ‘ 


with the MILLEK Piano.” | manshipare of the very best order.” afforded me.” Etc., Ete. 





THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANOFORTES are extensively used in educational po ce 
throughout the United States, and this test has given them an unquestioned reputation as being the most ; 


durable Pianos manufactured. 
—__—49¢g—_—_—_— 


—x34A CARD TO THE TRADE. bee 


WE MANUFACTURE 
THREE SIZES OF SQUARE PIANOFORTES, TWO SIZES OF UPRIGHTS, TWO SIZES OF GRANDS, 





AND OUR SPECIALTY, THE PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT PIANO, 





Giving our Agents an opportunity of selecting from the most varied and elegant stock of instruments manufactured. 


Our Prices are as reasonable as is consistent with the use of the best materials and the employment of 
the highest grade of skilled labor, and compare favorably with the prices for other leading Pianos. 
Our terms are strictly cash, or approved notes; we make no consignments. 


2% —— —-—— 


* AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF QUE PIANOS # 


Are Established in nearly all the Principal Cities of the United States and Canada, 





Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D. C.; Norfolk, Va.; Troy, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo 
N. Y.; Cleveland, Cincinnati, O.; Nashville, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.: Minneapolis, Minn.; Dallas, Texas; San Francisco, 


Cal., Etc., Etc. Also in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and in hundreds of smaller « ities and towns scattered throughout the country ; Toronto 
Montreal, Canada; St. John, N. B.; Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


In the amount of Business done this House ranks with the Largest of the First-Class Manufacturers. 


We control several valuable patents, 


PATENT GRAND AND UPRIGHT ACTIONS. 
PATENT MUSIC RACK FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
AND PATENT PEDAL ATTACHMENT. 


principles, a knowledge of which has been gained in an experience of more 
than thirty years in pianoforte construction. 


61 11 Washingtun Street, HENRY F. MILLER Boston, Mass., U. SA 


the most prominent of which are the 


Our Pianos are constructed on scientific 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 7 Received First Medal of Merit ar d 
pianos is recognized and _acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Exe 














be 


‘jged by the highest musical authori- : hibition. 

jes, and_the demand for them is_as z - — Superior to all others in tone, 

adily increasing as their merits are = [a “4 bility and finish. Have the indi 
ning more extensively known. = | —— ment of all leading artists. 4 


SOHMER- & CO. ‘Manufacturers, 149 - to 155 E. 14th St., News 


























‘Square, Square Grand and Imperial Upright Grand 


hace Pian UOt erences Fat ny 


=> THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS FACTORY IN THE WE! 
Sa. ee 


SA VEN NAW BNGLAND CABIN ORGANS. 


SP | ANOS S| Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
& oe a. — j —_—- <-> —_ 


Established 1829, Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 


The Best Upright Bade. | will have no other. (Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 
SpeciiL Rates 30 DEALERS, 
Manuiacto -y, 12 Washington Place, | NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


13 E. 16th Street, Wew York. : 






































For Purity of Tone, —_— For Darability, 


a Wayne Organ oe 


— Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— 
FORT WAYNE, IN D. (2 Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 
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First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, 


om ey 
= Li a 
y kK. 
S.'> |g) Gold Medal at the 
\\ Ss j5j) World’s Fair, Vienna, 
A 1873, 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND. SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


For greates, power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid aes novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.’ 


ACTORY, 34th St., bet. [Oth and | 1th Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


—-GRAND: ih 
SQUARE @& UPRIGHT, PE 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, a 
. BUFFALO. N. Y¥. a. 











CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


—_— CAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial Enrposition ; Grandad Frize Ifedal, Faris Eapesiticon. 


| The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 


the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled ead used only by this firm. §@)" Send for Illustrated Cata 
CLOUGH & (PANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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J. P. HALE i 


ny 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at tatr-peice,. They 


ire the only Ha.r-price Pianos made that have stood different elimates successfully for the past twe nty years. y) 


see them at KE-THIRTY-FIFTH STREBT and TENTH AVE. New York. () 
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___4THE BEST PIANOS 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 







GRAND, SG 
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of imitators who, having 
\ in our business abil- 
‘thelr own, copy our NAME 
(WER OF PACKING in the 
by our reputation. 


he STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS: 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 









JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 


sand Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 


EVERY STRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, 

For Sale by all Retail Doalers. 

No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 


bile e “ 0 cee Fi 
1875......seseboeemguee 
1876. .......1A5 0d cena 


1877.0... cccecccceuess 18/268 


1878... sca OT 6 858- 
1879. ...:..5.05 deb bees ae 
1880 (first 8 months) 18,119 














Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


“GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pianos and Qrgans, 
14 E, Fourie St, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. 








ES” General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 

















IVOR 


| = To Pianoforte, Organ and Key Makers. 
| MASON J. MATTHEWS, 


a Agent for STEPHEN STAIGHT, London, Eng, 





has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap. 





Apply at Warerooms of THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 831 Broadway, Ned York 





















HALLETT, DAVIS & 60.5 
Superior Pianos 


B, SHONINGER ORGAN CD'S 
(Jelebrated Q)rgans. 


HORACE WATERS & CO, 


General Wholesale and Retail Agents. 
WAREROOMS: 
S26 Broadway, New York, 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 


oF 


SYMONDS’ IMPROVED 


Higan Pipes 


BUSINESS QUADRUPLED IN FOUR MONTHS. 








A Critical Examination of their Merits Invited, 


Address 


SAM’L C.SYMONDS & CO. 
No, 27 Beach Street, Salem, Mass. 





STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


rand, Qquare and ffpright Pianoforte fotions, 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 


Cor. 7 est Street, NEW ToRIE. 


WPORTANT-WROUNCEMEN, TARDINNES 8 SORN, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 318 & 320 E. 39th St. 














List OF ouR 

To Musical Editors, Dealers, Com- pest inant Cope. 
positors, and to AU Who Write. St. George's Sons BE ; 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ 4 

Holy Innocents, sas 4 

Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., “ 3 

Brooklyn Tabernacle, 4 

¥ ittsburg Cathedral, 4 

| Mobile Cathedral, 3 

| rst Pres., P hiladelphia, 3 

St. John’s M.E , Brooklyn, 3 

| Trin. Ch., San F rancisco, 3 

| Christ Ch., New Orleans, 3 

| Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 3 





SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847, 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, ‘ - - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





HE demand for a cheaper Writing Ma- 
» chine has induced us to make a large 

f Meee _ 
“BY reduction in the prices of our r'ype- 


Writers. No one, with much writing to do, 
can afford to be without this instrume nt, which 


can be used at sight by anyone, and with lit- 





tle practice will enable a person to write 
as fast as with a pen. 


portable 


twice It is durable, 
It is operated by keys, | 
Several copies may be taken at 
G3" Send stamp for circular, 


- REMINGTON’S SONS, 


and clean. 
A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
cLass VOICED WORK, both 

Flue and Reed. 


Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 


like a piano. 
one writing. 


—Established in 1856— 


United States Orga 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
{7 SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 





ESTABLISHED 1840, 


WM. H. DAVIS & SO 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


(‘aured Pipe (}rgw 


40 DOWNING STREET, NEW YORK 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel Organs 
OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


Circulars and Catalogues giving full Description 
Furnished upon Application. 


Special Attention paid to Revoicing 


WM. M. WILSON; 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & C0.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th _. - 
Builders of FURST-CLASS ORGA a on 


with every valuable modern impr‘ ved at rey ee 
inventions. Orders promptly execute 








281 & 283 Broadway, New York. | Of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &e, 


able rates. For specifications, prices, 
address or apply at the factory. 
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At all the great World’s Exhibitions for Thirteen Years. 
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biciiah | | ONLY ia ORGANS WHICH HAVE BEEN AWARDED SUCH AT ANY. 






ers 






G2 


Fifty Styles; one to twenty-three stops; adapted to all uses, 
at from $80 to $900 each. 





















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 












G> BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, U. S. A.= 
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FOR SALE BY—METZLER & CO., London, Eng.; NEWELL & CO., Melbourne, Australia; B. KOHN, Vienna, 











3 YWESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, T H E 


Me Rk 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—Grand, Square and Upright—— 


1 PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 
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b Nos. 457, 469 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave. New York. : 2 
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i ‘pecially, 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CO. 
©-1 Washington Street, BOSTON. _ No, 881 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York. 


Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 
simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 
everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 


mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 
ins 

TL SE onan: Tee ee 

epuinettes, “Musics!” GaBinsis, Pi 
Orgu sical’ Cabinets, Pianos, 


Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 
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All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 





Agents throughout the World 














































is a simple and natural illustration of this. 
re “aotion of tone-color appropriation is almost as old as music 


a: ‘of the modern orchestra is the result of the gradual 
t of different tone producers, exercising particu- 


_ with the effects of given colors on the sight. 


610 












Tene tall a 


PASSAGE to be found in the wondertlly 


speculations of Sir Isaac Newton would 


at the very root of that powerful cagine of mei thowgh| gee + seapeanei 


which is exercising a special force in modern art, and 
we speak of in the modern compound word “‘tone-color.” 
Newton supposed that the impulse upon the nerves of the 
eye produced by colors is similar in kind or degree to that 
produced upon the ear by sounds of given qualities; the im- 
pressions of a given color, as compared with a given tone 
quality, upon the sensorium or seat of Sensation in the brain 
will probably be the same, or so nearly so that. ideas, 
formed by the respective resultant effects, will be associated 
in the mind, of a corresponding kind. The answer of the 
blind man—who compared the sound of a trumpet to scarlet 
The primary 


paeeett: witness the early association of the trumpet with 
pic thoughts, the members of the flute genus with lovers’ 
ties, and the connection of instruments of the oboe family 
country life and pastoral situations. When, in the clos- 
years of the sixteenth and the earlier part of the seven- 
century, the lyric drama began to take definite 
such typical associations were at once accepted. Thus, 
was made to descend to the majestic tones of the 
om , the soldier was ever associated with the stirring 
notes of the trumpets, the lover with the flutes, and the shep- 
with the oboes. The test of the truth of such associa- 
will be found in the practices of modern art, as the 
femplification of their continuance, and in our own feelings 
ad ideas as perpetuating these very typical notions. The 


Jar influences on the mind through the ear, corresponding 
Like the colors 
ee oe pallet, the orchestra may be awakened at the 

ch of a master into glowing, typical individual effects, or 

}into rich masses of mingled harmony. To the lyric 
drama we are chiefly indebted for the development of tone- 
color. The exigencies and surroundings of the mimic life 
on the stage brought together the typical tone-qualities which 
had for ages previously in the different genera of instruments 
played their part in the requirements of real life. As history 
rounds off its periods in the revived and*deepened perception 
of some primary truth, and is so said to repeat itself, we see 
in the most recent development of the opera, as one of its 
most important departments, a philosophical and artistic 
effort to associate more definitely the duties and require- 
ments of life with their accompanying and accepted tone- 
color surroundings. 

It may be accepted as an axiom that every musical tone 
contains within its vibrations the germ of some color-effect 
or other; though it is evident that some tones have greater 
warmth, width, and richness than others, and consequently 
convey color associations more directly to the mind. It 
would appear that one condition is essential to the effectual 
production of color associations by sound; that is, the power 
of the tone producer to sustain or prolong at an equal in- 
tensity the vibration of the tones produced. Thus stringed 
instruments in which the strings are struck by hammers or 
other mechanisms (as the pianoforte, dulcimer, &c.), or 
played by the fingers (as the harp, or guitar, &c.), convey but 
slight color impressions in their fading tones. And, accord- 
ing to this principle, the fizsicato passages as given without 
the use of the bow on instruments of the violin genus yield 
comparatively colorless effects. 

The acceptation of this axiom regarding the absence of 
color impressions has led to the remark that the perform- 
ance of a work on the pianoforte, as compared with the ren- 
dering of the same music by orchestral instruments or by the 
organ, affects the mind in a similar way as will the inspection 
of an engraving of a picture, Should the piece be first heard 
as an orchestral or organ work, color impressions will attend 
its second performance on the piano—just as memory and 
association will also secure to the mind secondary impres- 
sions of color to the engraving of a painting previously seen 
Again, it is possible in a pencil 
sketch, or in an engraved view of natural scenery, to have 


in its original colors. 


the sense of appropriate color in a secondary form in opera- 


tion, partly by modification of the negative tints, black and 


white, and partly by the force of mental association. Simi- 
larly, music composed first hand for the pianoforte contains 
within itself the germs of tone-color just in proportion as 
it reproduces orchestral idioms and mannerisms, Further, 


it is probably true that, as no impressions are conveyed to 
the mind through the medium of sight without either direct 
color sensations or secondary color impressions created by 


association and memory, n> music can pass to the mind 


through the medium of hearing without corresponding color 
sensations expressed cither directly in the quality and com- 
parative intensity of the sounds given, or indirectly by colder 
tone producers—by mannerisms and borrowed idioms appeal- 


ing to the imagination through the power of association and 


memory, 

Though we were accustomed, and rightly too, to regard the 
orchestra as the source of musical coloring, vocal music pre- 
Individual 
incline in this respect to the more decided tone-colors 


sents the most delicately shaded tone pictures. 
voices 


of typical instruments just in proportion as they are clear, 








ers appeared in 


ing such comparisops avi 
was rapidly ripening into 
during the second half of I 
dune oe ee 
given colors and tone qualities. The oT 
orchestra, Hayde, who advanced so fa ten 
picturesque departments of form ane t 
mnch attention evidently to the cons :0 
Schemes of comparison between typical seas 
were drawn up. Ina life of Hayden, bya French w 
D. C. Bombet (an English translation of which 
in 1817, from the pen of Gardiner, the gifted and 
eccentric author of ‘‘Music of Nature,” 
Melodies,” &c., and the compiler of the oratorio, 
‘‘Judah ”), the question of tone-color is gone into at consid- 
erable length. Acting upon effects described, Gardiner him- 
self drew up a catalogue of color comparisons. This I will 
lay before you, with the comment, however, that the list is to 
a large extent problematical and fanciful, It runs thus:— 
Violin, pink; viola, rose; violoncello, red; double-bass, deep 
crimson red; flute, sky blue; oboe, yellow; clarinet, orange; 
bassoon (higher notes), deep yellow; horn, violet; trumpet, 
scarlet; trombone, deep red; organ diapason stop, deep blue; 
double diapason stop, purple. Naturally the composition of 
the ‘‘ Creation” afforded Haydn a splendid opportunity in 
which to display his genius for picturesque effects, and to il- 
lustrate his orchestral experience in the tone-color direction. 
The French author asserts that Baron von Swieten, who 
prepared the libretto of the ‘‘Creation,” and took much 
interest in its composition, suggested to the composer the 
idea of an attempt to realize in the introductory symphony 
a ‘‘ representation of chaos.” Bombet, the writer in question, 
proceeds to an analysis of the different effects to be found in 
Haydn’s score. His comments are too long for quotation. 
One or two of the briefer and more technical notes added by the 
translator, Gardiner, will be more to our purpose. He,in a 
description of the ‘‘Chaos” symphony, which first appeared 
in the Monthly Magazine for March, 1811, points out that— 
‘‘It commences with all the instruments amalgamated 
in one tremendous note; then a slight perceptible movement 
in the lower toned instruments represents the rude masses 
of nature in a state of chaos. Amidst this turbid modula- 
tion, the bassoon first makes an effort to rise and to extricate 
itself from the cumbrous mass—the force of motion with 
which it ascends communicates a like disposition to the sur- 
rounding materials, but which is fora time stifled by the 
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....C. M. Cody, manager of the Atlanta house of te 
Estey Organ Company, arrived here on Thursday morning. 
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The Estey Organ. 

ag mammoth establishment of the 
Tee Organ Company, located in 
Brattleboro, Vt., had its beginning in 1846, 
“the upper story of @ small ' building 
pi by Jacob Estey, who was, at that 
time, engaged in other business. The 
men who had it in charge lost heart and 
in the enterprisé, and finally Mr. 
rather than let it be lost to the | 
town, bought the whole thing, and pur- 
sued the business for a few years alone. 
His custom then was to have a few melo- 
deons built, and then with his team to 
travel over the State retailing them wher- 

ible. 

ay tines did knowing ones shake 
their heads and prophesy ruin, but his 
native shrewdness, sharpened by a con- 
‘tinual fight with adversity, did not come 


pstey, 


“home increased, and at length, after a dis- 
astrous fire in 1857, Mr. Estey erected a 


‘of the Brattleboro House. This factory 
‘was also burned in 1864, and a large four 
story building was erected, but this proved 
altogether inadequate to the demands of 
| the rapidly increasing trade, and in 1869 
the firm, which three years before had 
betn formed by the copartnership of Mr. 
Estey with his son and his son-in-law, L. 
K. Fuller, purchased a tract of sixty acres 
on an elevated plateau west of the village, 
and procecded to build with a view of sup- 
plying the demand. Shop after shop was 
added to the original four, until now eight 
large factories, 100 feet long and from 30 
to 38 feci wide, three stories higsh, with 
immense \ry houses, packing houses and 
other out juildings, are filled with the 







ever increvsing signs of this successful in- 
dustry. deed, the immense facilities 
heretofor' enjoyed have proved entirely 
inadequa' during the present season, and 
another |irge factory has been secured 
and laid \ .der tribute to this great enter- 
prise. I \\\y organs per day are at present 
being made, and yet the company’s order 


books show little, if any, diminution of 
orders. The Estey Organ Company makes 
instruments with eight distinct sets of reeds 
that is, with 488 reeds. Each set is con- 
nected with the air chamber and with the 
keys, but by an ingenious mechanical con- 
trivance the stop shuts off all wind from 
any particular set until it isdrawn. The 
swell, which in the Estey organ is the stop 
operated by the knee, simply opens a little 
door or blind in the organ, and lets out 
from the interior a fuller volume of sound. 


In the manufacture of organs great care 
must be taken to season the wood of 
which the cases are made, for the least 
warping of the wood would disarrange 
the subtle mechanism within and impair, 
Wit did not ruin, the tone. Attached to 
the factory are three lumber yards cover- 
ing two or three acres of ground. All of 
the Estey Organ Company’s wood is dried 
lor two years before using — eighteen 
months out of doors, six months in the 
drying- 
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WA Tone Color. 


PASSAGE to be found in the wonderfully acute 

speculations of Sir Isaac Newton would seem to strike 
at the very root of that powerful engine of musical thought 
which is exercising a special force in modern art, and which 
we speak of in the modern compound word ‘“ tone-color.” 
Newton supposed that the impulse upon the nerves of the 
eye produced by colors is similar in kind or degree to that 
produced upon the ear by sounds of given qualities; the im- 
pressions of a given color, as compared with a given tone 
quality, upon the sensorium or seat of sensation in the brain 
will probably be the same, or so nearly so that ideas, 
formed by the respective resultant effects, will be associated 
in the mind, of a corresponding kind. The answer of the 
blind man—who compared the sound of a trumpet to scarlet 
—is a simple and natural illustration of this. The primary 
notion of tone-color appropriation is almost as old as music 
itself: witness the early association of the trumpet with 
heroic thoughts, the members of the flute genus with lovers’ 
ditties, and the connection of instruments of the oboe family 
with country life and pastoral situations. When, in the clos- 
ing years of the sixteenth and the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century, the lyric drama began to take definite 
form, such typical associations were at once accepted. Thus, 
Apollo was made to descend to the majestic tones of the 
trombones, the soldier was ever associated with the stirring 
notes of the trumpets, the lover with the flutes, and the shep- 
herd with the oboes. The test of the truth of such associa- 
tions will be found in the practices of modern art, as the 
exemplification of their continuance, and in our own feelings 
and ideas as perpetuating these very typical notions. The 
growth of the modern orchestra is the result of the gradual 
acceptation of different tone producers, exercising particu- 
lar influences on the mind through the ear, corresponding 
with the effects of given colors on the sight. Like the colors 
on the painter's pallet, the orchestra may be awakened at the 
touch of a master into glowing, typical individual effects, or 
thrown into rich masses of mingled harmony. To the lyric 
drama we are chiefly indebted for the development of tone- 
color, The exigencies and surroundings of the mimic life 
on the stage brought together the typical tone-qualities which 
had for ages previously in the different genera of instruments 
played their part in the requirements of real life. As history 
rounds off its periods in the revived and*deepened perception 
of some primary truth, and is so said to repeat itself, we sce 
in the most recent development of the opera, as one of its 
most important departments, a philosophical and artistic 
effort to associate more definitely the duties and require- 
ments of life with their accompanying and accepted tone- 
color surroundings. 

It may be accepted as an axiom that every musical tone 
contains within its vibrations the germ of some color-effect 
or other; though it is evident that some tones have greater 
warmth, width, and richness than others, and consequently 
convey color associations more directly to the mind. It 
would appear that one condition is essential to the effectual 
production of color associations by sound; that is, the power 
of the tone producer to sustain or prolong at an equal in- 
tensity the vibration of the tones produced. Thus stringed 
instruments in which the strings are struck by hammers or 
other mechanisms (as the pianoforte, dulcimer, &c.), or 
played by the fingers (as the harp, or guitar, &c.), convey but 
slight color impressions in their fading tones. And, accord- 
ing to this principle, the fissicato passages as given without 
the use of the bow on instruments of the violin genus yield 
comparatively colorless effects. 

The acceptation of this axiom regarding the absence of 
color impressions has led to the remark that the perform- 
ance of a work on the pianoforte, as compared with the ren- 
dering of the same music by orchestral instruments or by the 
organ, affects the mind in a similar way as will the inspection 
of an engraving of a picture. Should the piece be first heard 
as an orchestral or organ work, color impressions will attend 
its second performance on the piano—just as memory and 
association will also secure to the mind secondary impres- 
sions of color to the engraving of a painting previously seen 
in its original colors, Again, it is possible in a pencil 
sketch, or in an engraved view of natural scenery, to have 
the sense of appropriate color in a secondary form in opera- 
tion, partly by modification of the negative tints, black and 


white, and partiy by the force of mental association. Simi- 
larly, music composed first hand for the pianoforte contains 
within itself the germs of tone-color just in proportion as 
it reproduces orchestral idioms and mannerisms, Further, 
it is probably true that, as no impressions are conveyed to 
the mind through the medium of sight without either direct 
color sensations or secondary color impressions created by 
association and memory, n) music can pass to the mind 
through the medium of hearing without corresponding color 


sensations expressed either directly in the quality and com- 
parative intensity of the sounds given, or indirectly by colder 
tone producers—by mannerisms and borrowed idioms appeal- 
ing to the imagination through the power of association and 
memory. 

Though we were accustomed, and rightly too, to regard the 
orchestra as the source of musical coloring, vocal music pre- 
sents the most delicately shaded tone pictures. Individual 
voices incline in this respect to the more decided tone-colors 
of typical instruments just in proportion as they are clear, 





rich, full, or bright in quality. We are inthe habit of 
describing given voices not only by these words, but in such 
expressions as flute-like, reedy, &c., thus indicating their 
color properties. My friend, Orlando Steed, has pointed out 
to me that some years ago a color comparison of the voices 
of celebrated singers appeared in one of the musical journals. 
He has very obligingly tried, but without success, to find 
out the article in question, in order thatI might place its com- 
parisons befure you, As it is, I must content myself by say- 
ing such comparisons have been made. When the orchestra 
was rapidly ripening into the present fully developed shape, 
during the second half of the last century, much interest be- 
gan to be taken in the obvious analogies existing between 
given colors and tone qualities. The father of the modern 
orchestra, Haydn, who advanced so far a-field in the great 
picturesque departments of form and orchestration, bestowed 
mnch attention evidently to the consideration of color effects. 
Schemes of comparison between typical colors and sonnds 
were drawn up. Ina life of Hayden, bya French writer, L. 
D. C. Bombet (an English translation of which appeared 
in 1817, from the pen of Gardiner, the gifted and somewhat 
eccentric author of ‘‘Music of Nature,” ‘‘ Sacred 
Melodies,” &c., and the compiler of the _ oratorio, 
‘Judah ”), the question of tone-color is gone into at consid- 
erable length. Acting upon effects described, Gardiner him- 
self drew up a catalogue of color comparisons. This I will 
lay before you, with the comment, however, that the list is to 
a large extent problematical and fanciful. It runs thus:— 
Violin, pink; viola, rose; violoncello, red; double-bass, deep 
crimson red; flute, sky blue; oboe, yellow; clarinet, orange; 
bassoon (higher notes), deep yellow; horn, violet; trumpet, 
scarlet; trombone, deep red; organ diapason stop, deep blue; 
double diapason stop, purple. Naturally the composition of 
the ‘‘ Creation” afforded Haydn a splendid opportunity in 
which to display his genius for picturesque effects, and to il- 
lustrate his orchestral experience in the tone-color direction. 
The French author asserts that Baron von Swieten, who 
prepared the libretto of the ‘‘Creation,” and took much 
interest in its composition, suggested to the composer the 
idea of an attempt to realize in the introductory symphony 
a ‘* representation of chaos.” Bombet, the writer in question, 
proceeds to an analysis of the different effects to be found in 
Haydn’s score. His comments are too long for quotation. 
One or two of the briefer and more technical notes added by the 
translator, Gardiner, will be more to our purpose. He,in a 
description of the ‘‘Chaos” symphony, which first appeared 
in the Monthly Magazine for March, 1811, points out that— 

‘‘It commences with all the instruments amalgamated 
in one tremendous note; then a slight perceptible movement 
in the lower toned instruments represents the rude masses 
of nature in a state of chaos. Amidst this turbid modula- 
tion, the bassoon first makes an effort to rise and to extricate 
itself from the cumbrous mass—the force of motion with 
which it ascends communicates a like disposition to the sur- 
rounding materials, but which is fora time stifled by the 





this mingled confusion the clarinet struggles with more gy, 
cess, and the ethereal flutes escape into air. A disposition 
verging to order is seen and felt, and every progression inti. 
mates shape and adjustment. After the volcanic eruptions 
of the trumpets and trombones, arrangement begins to be 
felt; a precipitation of the discordant sounds follows, leaving 
a misty effect which may express the ‘* Spirit of God moyj 
upon the face of the waters.” At the fiat ‘Let there be 
light,” the stringed instruments are unmuted, and the audi. 
ence is lost in a refulgence of glowing harmony. This last 
effect culminates on the resonant full chord of C. 

Another analysis by Gardiner it is even more to our pres. 
ent purpose to quote. ‘*The symphony in the ‘Creatioy 
which represents the rising of the sun, is an exemplification 
of the tone-color theory; in its commencement, our attention 
is attracted by a soft streaming note from the first violins, 
scarcely discernible, till the rays of sound which issue from 
the second violins diverge into the discord of the second, to 
which is gradually imparted a greater fullness of color as the 
violas and violoncellos steal in with expanding harmony, At 
the fifth bar, the oboes begin to shed their yellow lustre 
while the flute silvers the mounting rays of the violin, As 
the notes continue to ascend to the. highest point of bright. 
ness, the different instruments typical of orange, scarlet, and 
purple, unite in the increasing splendor; and the glorious orb 
at length appears, refuigent with brightness. 

Truly this is a poetical description of a fine stroke of gen. 


ius, and at the same time a notable passage in the history of - 


tone-coler. Let us now turn from Haydn’s work to a some. 
what more systematic examination of the principles of color. 
ing, as applied to music. The painter has his primary, 
secondary and tertiary colors, and the art of combination 
will still further increase the color strata; though these be. 
come by degrees less definite, and descend more and more 
into gray tints. As is known to all, thé different strata are 
formed by combination, starting from the three primary 
colors. It is so important in the useful comparison of differ. 
ent arts, with the view of pointing out the operation in all 
alike of the sublime primary laws which govern the universe, 
that we avoid positiveness and dogmatism; lest we should 
deprive any of the art under comparison of the rightful 
claims to a certain independence of expressive power, 
However, in the matter under consideration, there are many 
impressions which, by appealing to all minds with more or 
less force, may be regarded as positive in their action, 
Other and secondary effects may be regarded on the other 
hand as more or less speculative in character. In deciding 
the sources of tone-color effects we must be guided by 
causes of tone formation and the comparative force of their 
utterance, Thus, sounds produced from strings are less 
striking in their characteristic properties, and in their pro. 
nunciation than those formed by wind instruments.—A Paper 
read oylE. nm. urpin\at the College of Organists, London. 








....C. M. Cody, manager of the Atlanta house of the 
Estey Organ Company, arrived here on Thursday morning. 
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The Estey Organ. 
HE mammoth establishment of the 
Estey Organ Company, located in 
Brattleboro, Vt., had its beginning in 1846, 
in the upper story of a small building 
owned by Jacob Estey, who was, at that 
time, engaged in other business. The 
men who had it in charge lost heart and 
capital in the enterprise, and finally Mr. 
Estey, rather than let it be lost to the 
town, bought the whole thing, and pur- 
sued the busiriess for a few years alone. 
His custom then was to have a few melo- 
deons built, and then with his team to 
travel over the State retailing them wher- 
ever possible. 

Many times did knowing ones shake 
their heads and prophesy ruin, but his 
native shrewdness, sharpened by a con- 
tinual fight with adversity, did not come 
amiss in this effort to establish a great 
industry. 

Gradually the demand for music in the 
home increased, and at length, after a dis- 
astrous fire in 1857, Mr. Estey erected a 
commodious building on the present site 
of the Brattleboro House. This factory 
was also burned in 1864, and a large four 
story building was erected, but this proved 
altogether inadequate to the demands of 
the rapidly increasing trade, and in 1869 
the firm, which three years before had 
been formed by the copartnership of Mr. 
Estey with his son and his son-in-law, L. 
K. Fuller, purchased a tract of sixty acres 
on an elevated plateau west of the village, 
and proceeded to build with a view of sup- 
plying the demand. Shop after shop was 
added to the original four, until now eight 
large factories, 100 feet long and from 30 
to 38 feet wide, three stories high, with 
immense dry houses, packing houses and 
other outbuildings, are filled with the 
ever increasing signs of this successful in- 
dustry. Indeed, the immense facilities 
heretofore enjoyed have proved entirely 
inadequate during the present season, and 
another large factory has been secured 
and laid under tribute to this great enter- 
prise. Fifty organs per day are at present 
being made, and yet the company’s order 
books show little, if any, diminution of 
orders. The Estey Organ Company makes 
instruments with eight distinct sets of reeds 
that is, with 488 reeds. Each set is con- 
nected with the air chamber and with the 
keys, but by an ingenious mechanical con- 
trivance the stop shuts off all wind from 
any particular set until it isdrawn. The 
swell, which in the Estey organ is the stop 
operated by the knee, simply opens a little 
door or blind in the organ, and lets out 
from the interior a fuller volume of sound. 
In the manufacture of organs great care 
must be taken to season the wood of 
which the cases are made, for the least 
warping of the wood would disarrange 
the subtle mechanism within and impair, 
if it did not ruin, the tone. Attached to 
the factory are three lumber yards cover- 
ing two or three acres of ground. All of 
the Estey Organ Company’s wood is dried 
for two years before using — eighteen 
months out of doors, six months in the 
drying-room. 

When a company, by legitimate manu- 
facture and actual production, reaches the 
number of 100,000 in process of consecu- 
tive numbering, it is an event which de- 
Serves more than a passing mention or 
casual remark, It means very much in 
many ways. It indicates—first, a high 
business standing and good reputation for 
probity and fair dealing; second, a very 
high reputation for quality of work, in 
tone, workmanship, durability; third, a 
very extensive system of manufacture. 

Attentior is called to the advertisement 
in another column, where may be seen an 
engraving of the company’s 100,cooth 
organ, for which the manufacturers claim 
the proud distinction of being the finest 
reed organ ever made. 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND !! 



































| a known and rrized for 
Sin and fidelity in manufacture, 
T astetul and excellent improvements, | 
E vecant variety of designs, 
Y iciaing unrivaled tones. 


PESSBS. J. ESTEY & CO., by veciri-| high reputation for quality of work, and a very 


MATE and ACTUAL PRODUCTION, have manu-| extensive system of manufacture. To distin- 











guish this event 
of consecutive num- 
bering, their One 


Hundred Thou- 
sandth Organ. This event indicates a very high 


factured, in process $°™ 


One Hundred Phowsandth Organ |." 


a a na AADRETDOD (style No. goo, il- 
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lustrated below), which they pronounce the 


FINEST REED ORGAN EVER MADE. 


2. 
“eve 


NEW SALON ORGAN. 





reputation for probity and fair dealing, a very 

















The Finest Reed Organ Ever Made. 
‘OPELY JOADW UeCZIO peo WOUIY SUL 


STYLE No. 900. 1 





| 
@ 
M<=> Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with full descriptions of many elegant and varied styles. <ac@ 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt, U.S.A. 
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Professional Cards. 


JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Viotin, 108 First st., N. ¥. City. 








(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$10 per year each.) 








JOSEPH ALI, 


Cornet, 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 


125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 








A. BERNSTEIN, 
Violin, 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 


Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 














T. R. DEVERELL, 





Band Leader, yo Fifteenth s st., Brooklyn. 
OTTO LENHARD, 
Violin, San Francisco, Cal. 





DAVID H. BRAHAM, 
_Violin, 26 King Street, N. Y. City. 


H. B. DODW ORTH, 

Band Leader, oe East 14th st., N. Y. City. 
S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 


C. §. GRAFULLA, 


Band Leader, 83 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, : 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





~ 


P. 


6x West rath st., N. Y. City. 








JUL 1US RISCH, 


Violin, 34 Bond st., N.Y. City. 
A. SORTORI, 
Violin, 17 East t4th st., N. Y. City. 


EDWARD LEFEBRE, 


Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 


Conductor, _ Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 


. LETSCHE, 
Trombone, 


J. PFEIFFE NSC HNEIDER, 
Double Bass, gt St. Mark's place, N. Y. City. 


WIL L IAM ROBERTSON, 


393 Bowery, N. ¥. City. 





318 East rgth st., N. Y. City. 





Band Master, 


F REDERICH Voss, 


Leader, 1st Reg. Band, 
162 William st., st., Newark, N.J. 


ALF RE D L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





J. F. BRIEN, 


New York Mirror, 12 Union sq., 


Miss HELEN BLYTHE, 


Leading Lady, Daly's Theatre, season 1880-81. 


N.Y. City. 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 

Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 
KF, W. ZAULIG, 

Musical Director, Specially re-engaged for Soldene 


English Opera Co. (3d Grand Tour in America). 
git Kast rgth st, N. Y. City. 


SIG. DE CARLO, 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 
Cornet Soloist. For Cornet e: 

J. Howard Foote, 3: Maiden Lane, 

PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickeri 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., 


ements address 
. ¥. City. 





& Sons, 
. Y. City. 





JACOB KOHL, 





Violin, 14 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 
JOHN LEE, 
Violin, Paterson, N. J. 





JOHN C. ie nr 
Plancferte, » Come. ane 
ukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. Opera, pr a Se 
struction. East 37th st., NY 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 
Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano lnptrection, 
251 


est 2 


ocal In- 
¥chy y. 








MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 
Vocal Instruction, 110 West 14th st., N. Y. City. 





H. W. NICHOLL 

Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rith st., N. Y. City 








WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men 


ao2 W. 23d st., N. Y. City. 





JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


ELMA DELARO, 


Norcross Opera Company, New York Aquarium, 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
eatre. 











109 First ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 50 West 16th st., N. Y. City. 


LEO KOFLER 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso 
Care = & a nein Hall, N. Y. City. 








HORA’ rlo C. KING, 





Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





H. LAMBERT, 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
B Sons Reference: Steinway & Sons’ and Chickering 








MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. 
Vocal Culture. 


Concerts and Gontocien 5 also 
117 E. 14th St., 3. City. 





MISS ANNA BOCK, 


Pianist, having just returned from mange ae will 
accept concert engagements. Address, ne 7) 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N . Y. City. 


HOMER N. BARTLE aT, 


Composer, Pianist and PS oma 
Stdewey "Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. Cit ty 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Sing ng and the hi 
Vocal and Dramatic Ari, 18 East 14 





her branches of 
st., N. Y. City. 





GEORGE F. BRIS’ gia 
Piano, Organ, Sey ~ af Bc 
Steinway Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


MISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


Soprano, for Oratorio and Concert, 
128 East 39th 'st., 





N. Y. City. 





O. B. BOISE, 
Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Treory, and 
Composition, 33 Union sq. . N. Y. City. 


MISS CLARA E. ior BY; 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, N.Y Gity: 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., ity. 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOF F, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Oni 
torio, A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
A. CARY, 


125 Tremont st., 





MR. E. 


Concert Pianist, 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratori=, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


ing and Finishing for the Stage, 
35" Fifth av., cor. 34th st., N. Y. City. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 
Soprano for Concert Demensedts, 
ror Waverley place, N. Y. City. 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
ts inn MM. Es sand 


Boston, Mass. 





Vocal Instruction, 


COLLEGE “OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 


J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since or ening. Frobisher’s new 





work, “Acting and Oratory,”’ price, $2. Persons 
joinatany date. Send for new catalogue. 
54 East erst st., N. Y. City. 


ARNOLD W. MEYER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 61 St. 
F alls oe Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave. tp 
it y. 


C. C. MULLER’S 
Classes in Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of nigh and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his hly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Reacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
oo W. sad st., 











N. Y. City. 





JULIUS E. MEYER, 
Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, Commas and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 F ifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. apna re Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, 
339 West rot st., ‘NY. Y. City. 





MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 
Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 





MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 











Germania Theatre, Fourteenth ’st., . ¥. City. 


O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
r Weber's, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


J. N. PATTISON, i 
r Lessans, at ” ni *Sidence 
Y. City; 





Pianist, Concerts 
Stevens Building, Fit Fifth qe cor. a7th st. 





A LFRED = PEASE, 


Concert Pian‘ 
gr Pitth a ave., or Steinway Hall, N. y. City, 


JULES DE PSTROKONSKY, 


Piano Instruction by his new method, 
to Union sq., N. Y. City 











LOUIS STAAB, 


Receives pupils for Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, 'N. Y. City. 


HENRY SCHROEDER, 


Violoncellist, for Concerts or Teaching 
308 East oth 





gth st., tN. Y. City, 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


nes Conaert, Oratorio or Opera in Eng}; 
and German, _11 Poplar st. if gh 


pon AS WELL AS ACTORS, SHOULD 
understand the art of elocution and dramatic 
action. Pupils instructed at their residence ; fifty 
cents per lesson, 

Address ACTOR, Musical Courier Office, 


Amusements. 


OSTER & MALS COncEay HALL, 


RUDOLPH Bais ch GRAND’ ORCHESTRA, 
Admission 25 cents. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


ETROPOLITAN CONCERT HALL, 
ph Broadway, 17th ave. and 41st st. 
Only ae of LA kind on this continent, and built 
> Pe POPUL for the ee MUSIC of 


























Elegant Café, Secteantie Drawing Rooms, &c. 
Splendid open air Terrace, 20 feet wide, extending en- 
tirely around = oe and forming a 


rao a FOUR Hi DRED FEET ELONS. 
UDOLPH RONSON'S SUPE 
ORCHESTRA, 

— FIFTY SELECTED PERFORMERS. _ 

First introduction of European Popular Concerts, as 
performed by Strauss, in Vienna ; Arban, in 
Paris, and Keler Bela, in Berlin. 
Commencing every. evening at 8 o’clock. 
Admission, 25c. rivate Boxes, $2 and $3 each. 


1 gy ww a THEATRE, W. og st. and 
Deatuey, STEELE MACKAY fanager. 











he handsomest theatre in the a 
The om theatre now open with its regular company, 
Perfect system of ounpener ventiiagion. Air passed 


HAZEL "KIRKE. — 

Mackaye’s double stage, which avoids tedious waits 
between acts. 

Every Evening at 8:30. Saturday Matinee at 2. 








How to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 
Dependencies. 
—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Opinion ¢- Music Trade Revie 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 
influential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 
REID & NEPHEW, 1 Sherborne Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C. 


—Established in 1845.— 





Church Organs 


— OF — 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos. 122 Clinton & 138 Elm S8ts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 





LEGAL ODOCCPDOADPODCOOCODOOOODOUOOO™D 


COCLSAUEFUMGUEVWUWUMUOUWUUUOUOUOMOWDETD 








CHICAGO: 
ISS & 190 State St. 


Established 1868, 





( 





and and 0; 





chests 


“J. HOWARD FOOTE 
A Mas irs 





—_, YORE: 
No. 31 Maiden Lane. 


Established 1835. 








AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. Acenr for 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. GENERAL AGENT 


Acrexr for the TILTON Parent Guitars. 


Viouin Srrives; also, of the best 


(@” The Oldest Wh desale House in the line in New York. 


ANTOINE 


for the 


COURTOIS' (Paris) CORNETS AND 
MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE.  U. S. 


SoLttk Importer of the Genuine CREMONA 


Russian Gur STRINGS made in Saxony, 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Ligut Piston, and ROTARY VALVE BAND INSTRU- 
Proprietor and Maker of the BINI PATENT GUITARS, 
ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 


MENTS, 


CAL BOXES. GERMAN 


TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Op Vio ins, &c. 


Catalogues mailed Free to any address, 


: - 
b Ley 


~ = 


The best qualities of MUSI- 
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—MANUFACTURED BY— 


NG ORGAN CO., 
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@Ooosa 





Catalogues, containing full description with prices of this MAGNIFICENT ORGAN, 


— 
ie 


together with all our other styles, promptly forwarded on application 


+ PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO EXPORT TRADE. #~ 


“<=> Correspondence solicited from all parts of the World. Foreign Orders F.O. B. 
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in New York. Address all communications to 


STERLING ORGAN CoO., 
DERBY, CONN,., U.S. A. 
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ENRY F. MILLER 
+ PLANOFORTES. 


These Pianos are used in public and private by the greatest Musical Artists of the 
World, and with many are the favorites above all others. 








Among the most Notable Artists may be mentioned: 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, G. TAGLIAPIETRA, T. P. RYDER, 
ANNIE LOUISE CARY, EMMA ABBOTT, S. L. STUDLEY, 


CHAS. R. ADAMS, 
W. T. CARLETON, 


A. TOMASI, P. BRIGNOLI, HOWARD M. DOW, WM. CASTLE, 
HENRI STRAUSS, P, FERRANTI, MARIE ROZE, F. ROSNATI, 
ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, Mrs. E, ALINE OSGOOD, EMMA THURSBY, TOM KARL. 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, M. W. WHITNEY, HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


And the Celebrated Solo Pianists: 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, ALFRED H. PEASE, Miss HENRIETTA MAURER,| CARLYLE PETERSILIA, 


Mrs, W. H. SHERWOOD, S, LIEBLING, JOHN A. PRESTON, BENNO SCHEREK and others. 
S. Liebling says: ‘‘I regard it as the Chas. R. Adams: ‘‘ They have no su- Mrs. Osgood : ‘‘ Superior to all others.” 
best.” perior.” Antonio F. Gallassi: ‘‘ Before leaving 
Henry Mapleson: ‘‘ Madame Roze and the Edouard Remenyi: ‘‘ Their action, rich | Boston I wish to express to you th2 entire 
other artists of my company are delighted tone, vibrating quality, and general work- | satisfaction which your magnificent piano has 


with the MILLER Piano.” manshipare of the very best order.” afforded me.” Etc., Etc. 





THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANOFORTES are extensively used in educational institutions 
throughout the United States, and this test has given them an unquestioned reputation as being the most 
durable Pianos manufactured. 


o8 @B>o. 
“ever 


=A CARD TO THE TRADE.oq_ 


WE MANUFACTURE 
THREE SIZES OF SQUARE PIANOFORTES, TWO SIZES OF UPRIGHTS, TWO SIZES OF GRANDS, 


AND OUR SPECIALTY, THE PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT PIANO, 











Giving our Agents an opportunity of selecting from the most varied and elegant stock of instruments manufactured. 


Our Prices are as reasonable as is consistent with the use of the best materials and the employment of 
the highest grade of skilled labor, and compare favorably with the prices for other leading Pianos. 
Our terms are strictly cash, or approved notes; we make no consignments. 


- 5 SO 


* AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF OUR PIANOS # 


Are Established in nearly all the Principal Cities of the United States and Canada, 


Providence, R. 1.; Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D. C.; Norfolk, Va.; Troy, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Cleveland, Cincinnati, O.; Nashville, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Dallas, Texas; San Francisco, 
Cal., Etc., Ete. Also in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and in hundreds of smaller cities and towns scattered throughout the country ; Toronto, 
Montreal, Canada; St. John, N. B.; Halifax, Nova Scotia, 


In the amount of Business dene this House ranks with the Largest of the First-Class Manufacturers. 


We control several valuable patents, the most prominent of which are the 
PATENT GRAND AND UPRIGHT ACTIONS, 
PATENT MUSIC RACK FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
AND PATENT PEDAL ATTACHMENT. 


Our Pianos are constructed on scientific principles, a knowledge of which has been gained in an experience of more 
than thirty years in pianoforte construction, 


61 | Washingtun Street, FLEIN RY EF . MILLER Boston, Mass., U. SA. 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized _and_acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 


























ties, and the demand for them is as 
















steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 








ae 


ment of all leading | artists. 





becoming more extensively known. 
ALE OAT 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
Square, Square Grand and Imperial Upright Grand 


ase Plano (0; “serasvos ‘Aichmond, Ind, 


== THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS FACTORY _IN THE ty 
J. H.& C. S. ODELL, 


RAVEN jay ENGLAND CABINE? ORGANS 


éP] A /S | C) Se Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! ORG ANS 
—— 2 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
Estab‘ished 1829. Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you | including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo~ 


The Best Upright Méade. will have no other. ({3§~Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
SPECIAL Rates TO DEALERS. Tubular Action. 


Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 
Warerooms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. . : Near Nintu AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Fat Wayne Qroan G0, “so tom A227 iy mia) 7 SCRARD 
rome waved | abo Price. Highest eee © Orchestral Organs 


(= Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


—GRAND=:+ 
SQUARE @& UPRIGHT, 
: Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


% 
de Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
5 World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.’ 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth and 11th Aves. | WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


= =a ——= SAPTIVATE THE WORLD. — 
e Diploma and Medal, Centennial E=arpesition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Eosrpesition. 
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The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. [48 Send for Illustrated Catalogue 






CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


<7 
—— ee _ Spore _'s ee pre _ Spa _Spae Spar _& >SO© SOs 


tT. P. HALE 


Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at NaLr-pxice, They 


are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past tw enty years. 


Call and see them at KE°THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE, New York. @ 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO 


Received thc Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


=D FOR FIVE YEARS 
2" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Wan erooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 246 E. 23d St. New Sork. 
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GABLER 





— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar 
Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic act’ 
May, * 1877, and March, 1878), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 





‘ement, patented July, 1872, and 
action frame, cast in one piece (patented 


¢THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+—— 
Factory and Yarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 


JON F. 


No. 55 Maiden Lane, 





WARRANTED BY US, 


No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 





STRATTON & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 


New York. 


EVERY STRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 


For Sale by all Retail Doalers. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


SALES, 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


1880 (first 8 months) ‘8, 119“ 


T. L. WATERS 
Pianos and Qrgans, 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. 1st. 
———-».—_—__—_ 





Ee" General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 





Pennsylvania and Michigan. 


 asaiedlieet meyer sere 9,089 Lbs. 
STS ees 9,910 “« 
Matinee strc 13,262 « 
RSE Rats 16,258“ 
ee ert 20,138“ 


ALFRED DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE MATERIALS, 


18'‘75-80. 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 





ne ee re rina Boards, 
Vaskiidebsvahdehs 9S 260 = « 
ean ceed tian ence 5,249 «* 
thn ices omeenions 9,006 * 
ee, eee re 37, — ” 
eed -1Gret 8 months) at “ 





F, CONNOR, | 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and§Regulated. 











VORY | 


Agent 


MASON J. MATTHEWS, 


for STEPHEN STAIGHT, London, Eng,, 


\ has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap. 


> To Pianoforte, Organ and Key Makers. | 


IVORY 





Apply at Warerooms of THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 831 Broadway, New York. 








HALLETT, DAVIS & 60.5 
Superior Pianos 
B, SHONINGER ORGAN C05 
(GJelebrated ()rgans. 


HORACE WATERS & CO, 


Gonoral Wholesale and Retail Agonts. 
WAREROOMS 
S26 Broadway, New York. 


iiaieemaael SUCCESS 


SYMONDS” IMPROLED 


roan Pipes. 


BUSINESS QUADRUPLED IN FOUR MONTHS. 





A Critical Examination of their Merits Invited, 


Address 


SAM’L C.SYMONDS & CO. 
No, 27 Beach Street, Salem, Mass. 





STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 





rand, jquare and Hpright Pianoforts fotions, 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 


Cor. West Street, 


NEW TORT. 








MPORTANT  NNOUNCEMENT 


To Musical Editors, Dealers, Com- 
positors, and to All Who Write, 





HE demand for a cheaper Writing Ma- 
» chine has induced us to make a large 

£ ; ; 
‘ZS reduction in the prices of our Type- 


Writers. No one, with much writing to do, 
can afford to be without this instrument, which 
can be used at sight by anyone, and with lit- 
tle practice will enable a person to write 
twice as fast as with a pen. It is durable, 
portable and clean, It is operated by keys, 
like a piano. Several copies may be taken at 
one writing. {33§™Send stamp for circular. 


E. REMINGTON’S SONS, 


281 & 2833 Broadway, New York. 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 318 & 320 E. 39th St. 
List OF OUR 
Largest Grand Organs. 

Manuals. 

Fifth Avenue Cath.,N.Y., 4 
St. George’s C hurch, - 4 
St. Paul’s M.E. Ch 4 
i Holy Innocents, “ 4 

eta Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., ‘ 3 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 4 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 4 
Mobile Cathedral, 3 
rst Pres., Philadelphia, 3 
St. John’s M.E., Brooklyn, 3 
Trin. Ch,, San Francisco, 3 
Christ C h., New Orleans, 3 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 3 


SAMUEL FIERCE, 
Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 


READING, - - - MASS., 
METAL and WOOD 


Orran Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 








A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 


—Established in 1856— 


United States Organ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


¢e” SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


WM. H. DAVIS & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


(hore Pipe (}roans, 


40 DOWNING STREET, NEW YORK. 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chureh and Chapel Organs 
OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 
Circulars and Catalogues giving full Description 


Furnished upon Application. 


Special Attention paid to Revoicing. 


WM. M. WITSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 
Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., le.s¢ 








of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


address or apply at the factory. 





\\ 


1 oh 


ee 7 








THE COURIER. 


-=MASON & HAMLIN- 
ORGANS 


-— FoR — 


Drawing Rooms, Churches, Schools. 





















































2% WINNERS QF HIGHEST HONORS ives. 


At all the great World’s Exhibitions for Thirteen Years. 


ONLY AMERICAN ORGANS WHICH HAVE BEEN AWARDED SUCH AT ANY. 


Fifty Styles; one to twenty-three stops; adapted to all uses, 
at from $80 to $900 each. 


















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MASON & HAMTIN ORGAN CoO., 


S> BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, U. S. A. => 


848. 
wre 














FOR SALE BY—METZLER & CO., London, Eng.; NEWELL & CO., Melbourne, Australia; B. KOHN, Vienna, Austria; C. C. BENDER, Leiden, Holland. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, T H E (j A BR IN E T T (} 


—Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave, New York. 











a - ~ 2 

















—<] Extecished in 1657. [+ — | : 
J. W. BRACKET T, : 


—Manufacturers of — 


‘Bujddiys s0f paxog ‘yh 4 





GRAND, 


20 inches long, 16% inches wide, 
13% inches high 





[Jpright = Gquare Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of “4 
simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays i 

PEAR GP OATES everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- i 
i. | lv, mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable uF 
| instrument. an 

| ili gl! | & ‘ | . ‘ ‘ . 4 

Patent Padal | Tea : |Orguinettes, Musical Cabinets, Pianos, 

yey 


Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


Voright.Piauofures 
a Specialty, 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CO. 
581 Washington Street, BOSTON. No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York. 





All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 


Agents throughout the World. 


- 4 
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EVERY PORTION 


of these Organs is made 
in their own Factory, 
The only Organs in the 

World adapted to the use 

of children, by the attach- 


ment, 








4 2 
scum WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN 6 
“4 
xf % 
44 cako- 
be EVERY PORTION 
i A 
+i of these Organs is made 
id in their own Factory. 
; The only Organs in the 
World adapted to the use 
of children, by the attach- 
ment, 
rT " 
Children's Bion Petals, 
"4 which can be instantly 
attached or re- 
moved, 


Unparalleled Suecess, 


Largely Inereased Sales, 
Highest Grade of Workmanship, 
Populoe Prices. 


LF send for Catalogue, and secure 
territory for these Popular Organs 


CKO 





“Children’s Blow Pedals, 


which can be instantly 


attached or re- 


moved. 
Unparalleled Suceess, 
Largely Increased Sales, 
Highest Grade of Workmanship, 


Popular Prices. 


(G8 Send for Catalogue, and secure 


territory for these Popular Organs. 


A 


“CRO” 








ALBRECHT & Co's | 


NOTICE 10 PIANO DEALERS! 


We are seeking t» establish new AGENCIES for 
our Superior Instruments, wherever they are not yet 
represented, and offer UNEXAMPLED CASH 


FIGURES to reliable parties. 





THE ALBRECHT PIANOS are guaranteed to ve 
unequaled by any other make, and acknowledged by 
all as the present Standard. 

Any responsible Dealer desiring to handle the 
celebrated “Albrecht,” will please address, for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Cash Price List, 


ALBRECHT & CO., 
No. 610 ARCH ST, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The 


ya pe —— pe 


uLoRL HT Ha 


Peer of any Make! Prices Extremely Low! 
AWARDED CENTENNIAL GRAND PRIZE MEDALs 


























Any one desiring to possess a good and cheap Piano, should not fail to purchase an 
ALBRECHT, musicians and experts prefering this make to all others, and thousands of them 
being used all over the country. Before buying elsewhere, these superior instruments should be 
heard, whose lovely tones, in harmony with their WONDERFULLY LOW PRICEs, enchant and 
Intending purchasers, not acquainted with the various makes, may in all con 


surprise buyers. 
fidence select from the stock of ALBRECHT & CO’S inimitable Pianos, being assured of 
honest and conscientious treatment, as all customers receive a POSITIVE GUARANTEE FOR FIVE 
YEARS 


4 SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST.“ 


ALBRECHT & GO,’S WAREROOMS, 


No. 610 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA? PA. 
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.ROBERT MARTIN, 4 


No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 





THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL. 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, 














Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED- BACK winiaapnne AND PARLOR BANJOS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—* A noteworthy oe on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmans! 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Import:r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Morchandiso. 
i FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HLOUSES. 


E*OFe SOLOiIsTs: 3 <<a 


A. ; GOSHLORN 
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Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the highest-priced instrument, offered by any other 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, The Qualities ; Second, The Prices. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important every-day questions answered List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Libera) Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


SLRINGS, &., 
No. 25 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK. 











AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


seBand Xastroments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 





30 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mu. Louts Scunerer, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874 
Sole Agent in U. S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East Jist, Street New York. 
Dean Str,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much pleasure in again 





CORNETS~— With Improy- a F 
ed Rotary and Improved P i 
| ton Valves, also with the Pat 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT'S, BES 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 


| other celebrated Styles 











and dobher in 





Also Importer of 


European and American Musical Instrument 


: that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June, IV5), 
stillour Sole Agent for the U.S. A.; that we have + no othe r agent in that country, and that all our business transac ! > 
must p miss through your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement, You are at libe tty to make any use you Wish | STRINCS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
clter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. OEHRLEIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, THERS Was ; cat 


SEND FoR MLVSTRATED CIRCULAR. strongest and most lasting t Also numerous ation ‘Specialties. 


Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, WM. va SCHULZE 


46 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve | (Late with Tl. Berteling & Co., 
“Besson,” ‘*Courtois’’ and * Distin"’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. [ lari ] ats | | o¢ (es [ 


IN ALL THE DIFFERENT STYLES AND PATTERNS, 








AND IMPORTERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERs 1 


French, German and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS Strings and Musical Mer- 
Italian y chandise in general. 
Depot for C. F, MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 
\ i h stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most e-ni- > 60 B a = ; N mean a Res 
eg Og SAC Se ceapalenaeebebiiaiand OVE, emote sana ss, Meyy York 


Genuine ** Meyer’’ Flutes and Piccolos, ** Berteling’’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, ‘‘Rogers” 
st Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 


CHAS. MISSEN — 


Manufacturer of the © elebrated 


@@™ Send for Price List, ar 


CARL FISCHER. 


No. 26 Fourth Avenue, New YVork City. 











Sx0r M0 4 struments, importer and Publisher of Shee, Orchestra and Band Musi 


5 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS. Wholesale and Retail 





&2"" Highest Medal awarded 
at the Exhibitions of Ll ndon 
Paris, Philadelphia, San Fran- 


+" Highest Medal awarded 
e Exhibitions of London, 


Philadelphia, San Fran- Italian Strings a Specialty. German and French Silk Strings 











and the New England |} cisco and the New England 
States Sule Agent for United States { the wor FenlOW ( ap | ‘ anid 
j Alt 
piensa | , 
a—— - $$$ ———_—______ 1 z 4m $ g ‘ Mar 3 $9 
actory: 204, 206 and 2O8 E. Twenty-third Street, New York, ica i 6 Quadriiles e elegy ‘ ™ 
' 


G3" My Cornets are used by all first class artists. Send for Circular. tj SEND FOR LATEST CAT ALOGt ES. 


.FOR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. CRACTHWORIZED REPRODUCTION FORBIDDEN. 
Micrefile of a copy in 


The: Newberry Library - Chicago 10 - Illinois 


t 
: 
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Ww EB Bike PIANO. 


| Complete Triumph. | 





Read the wonderful Official Report, being the basis of the 
United States Centennial award decreed to 








| Complete Triumph. 





ALBERT WEBER, NEW YORK, FOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


— = eee. 
“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power (as shown in their Grand, Square and 








Upright Pianos), 








These three styles show intelligence and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same 


time answers promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppe.t, Secretary. 


J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


5 CAUTION.— Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting 
of renowned Professors of Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial award on Pianos, 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competitors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which stand to-day without a rival for 


“sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power.” 
$= Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, mailed free upon application. aq 





YYarerooms, Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth ae ae bau 








SSTABLISEIED 1846. 











WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


5692 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


BOSTON, MASS. 








pENBERG | | + Rich in Tone 
ai PED 


¥ 333 & 


if uate in ich PIANO 


335 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. ‘ 


Elastic in Touch, 


NBER 
ig al | ( RUNES G 
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BEHNING 


FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


—<With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.g— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 











= known and prized for 





\ Sxin and fidelity in manufacture, 
— and excellent improvements, 
E iecant variety of designs, 

Y iciaing unrivaled tones. 


Nlustrated Catalogues sent free, 
J. STE Y & CoO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 








STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


cINWAD & Soy, pennar She 


& PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


So 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 EK. Fourteenth Street. 


——— 





CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


—— a 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Deane Street. New York. 
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